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Eight books— 
Grades I to VIIl 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 

4 Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


DRAWING 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- A - , : 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 
paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 

a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


Order from _ your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


ay ere CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash A 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Designed by Helen Strimple The requirements of our fighting 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into forces for Surgical Instruments 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water have been taking most of our 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- ed : 

room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting production. 


beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art Everything possible is being done 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes to produce Acme School Scissors 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories a ater 7 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- with our limited facilities, and i 


rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- you are asked to accept substitu- 
ican life. 


tions, we know you will realize the 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET situation. 


... Onky 60 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


class preject—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
coler instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer THE ACME SHEAR COMPARY 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 
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This section shows size of pictures 
and lettering on all maps 


AS A SOURCE OF QUICK REFERENCE to 
any subject having to do with South America they 
are unexcelled. For instance, a question, as: “In 
what parts of Brazil is coffee grown?” is answered 
instantly by looking at the map of Brazil where 
the locations of coffee plantations are clearly pic- 
tured. So, for any question relating to any South 
American country, the answer lies before you in 
pictorial presentation. Every teacher will appre- 
ciate the time-saving value of this simple type of 
research. Here are the facts concerning agricul- 


ture, natural history, mineral deposits and manu- 
facturing. 


ECONOMICS. Applied to present day economic 
structure, these maps show by their miniature 
pictures where manufacturing and commerce dom- 
inate, or where agriculture, sheep raising or min- 
ing is still the principal occupation — clearly inter- 
preting the industrial progress of each country. 

These “picture teaching” maps inspire the in- 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 


by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


HERE is the whole story of present day South America 
in miniature pictures and factual legends on maps which by 
their pictorial arrangement show at a glance the varied in- 
dustries and resources of each of the ten South American 
republics and the Guianas. 


terest of primary grade children; and their detailed 
and accurate data is invaluable to the advanced 
student of Latin America in secondary and higher 
education. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these 
maps visualize for the pupil the routes — over 
mountains, across rivers, through swampland and 
forests — of the pioneers who discovered and ex- 
plored the vast areas of the various countries. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are 
of generous size, 12 x 18 inches, with clear pictures 
and lettering. They also show accurate topography 
—rivers, mountains, boundaries — of each coun- 
try, and a facsimile of each nation’s coat-of-arms. 

There are twelve plates — eleven maps and a 
descriptive text giving the area, capital, population, 
and the history, development and characteristics 
of each country. 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


TIME—To LEARN 


By Frances Ramm Ulrich 


9184 War-time demands reduced 
to simple rhyming text and out- 
line designs that a child can un- 
derstand and apply in his own 
“help win the war” effort. Titles 
are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial de- 
signs also to be colored are at- 
tractive and expressive. Printed 
in hectograph ink, each poster 
makes 50 or more clear dupli- 
cates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home — and 
remember! 

A timely and excellent set of 
posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the 
. S. Treasury Department: Save and 
Conserve. Among the subjects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With 


You (save store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens, Buy Defense 


Stamps, Save Your Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustration and 
simple rhyme. 


FANNIE 


A Hectograph Portfolio 


9183 A new type of seatwork, complete in 
itself for teaching “telling time,’’ and also 
providing definite progressive lessons cor- 
related to the clock dial study. Contains 
twelve lesson sheets, each presenting six or 
more simple time study problems. Each 
sheet makes 50 or more clear copies on any 
gelatine duplicator, providing individual 
seatwork for each child. Size 9x 12 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. 


New York (10), 200 Fifth Avenue—Chicago (5), 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


Schools at War program of the U 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 
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Do You Obey Traffic Rules? 
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Leok and listen, and obey the rule, 
That's the way to be safe at school. 


S091—SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to bear 
upon the receptive minds of children 
in a most impressive and “‘easy-to-take” 
way. But beautiful pictures portraying 
the common hazards of our modern day 
life, attractively presented, ready to 
color with crayon or water color. When 
colored, they may be displayed about 
the schoolroom where the children see 
them and friendly discussion periods 
may be devoted to the pictures and 
sentiments expressed by them. In this 
way the lessons which they portray 
are instilled in the young mind in a 
lasting and impressive manner. 

Twelve designs printed in black out- 
line on good white Bristol board, size 
11” x 14”. In portfolio. Price, postpaid, 
$0.60 


Companion set to above 


9090—HEALTH POSTERS 


These Health Posters present in 
pleasing detail some of the fundamen- 
tal rules which should be observed by 
every growing child in order to en- 
courage and enrich the health and 
vitality to which he is entitled. 


Twelve designs. 
$0.60 

Order from your School 

Supply dealer 


Price, postpaid, 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 

and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
a the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
| sheuld be accompanied by a stamped and 

self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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In These United States 
V — Freedom for All 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Calendar by MARGARET I. THOMAS 
The fifth article in Miss Duncan’s sertes, In These United States. 


In they came, stamping the 
February snow from their boots 
—wNilsson, Velasquez, Howard, 
Agababian, Velasquez, Zurzola, 
O’Brien. The Fifth Grade certain- 
ly made a noise of their joy in the 
weather. They made puddles of 
melted snow, too, wherever they 
walked, and their mittens and 
scarfs, and boots and galoshes, 
and coats and sweaters, and caps 
and hoods subtracted a full share 
of time from the day’s program. 
Inside it was February, too, any- 
one could tell that. There on the 
bulletin board was the Father of 
His Country, and there, too, was 
the Great Emancipator. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln! And red numbers 
on the calendar, and holidays 
ahead when, with luck, the Fifth 
Grade might take to its skates and 
sleds for all that a day could hold 
of light and fun! 

In how many American school- 
rooms could the picture be dupli- 
cated? Hatchets and cherry trees 
and log cabins for the youngest 
set, choice extracts from noble 
speeches of our immortals for the 
more learned. And that was well 
and good, thought Miss Vance, as 
she glanced at the plan book lying 
before her. A skeleton outline of a 
program sprawled across the 
page. Yes, the February tradition 
was all right as far as it went, but 
it didn’t go far enough, not as far 
as Mexico, for example, not as far 
as South America, or the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Not as far as the Nine- 
teenth Amendment. 

“Paper, monitors, please!’”’ The 
teacher divided a package of un- 
ruled scratch paper between Billy 
Douglas and Mousegh Agababian. 
“Rulers, too, Ann, and crayons, 
Greta, please. I’d like to see you 
make a calendar for February. 
Use a red crayon for every date 
you can think of that has become 
famous. Let’s see what we have at 
the end of ten minutes.” 


“Ts it all right to put your broth- 
er’s birthday down, Miss Vance?” 
Jeanie Burns wanted to know. 
“My brother will have a birthday 
this year and it’s his third birth- 
day but he’s going to be twelve 
years old this time and—” 

“Going to be twelve years old 


on his third birthday!” snorted 
Joe Lisowski. “If it’s his third 
birthday he’ll be three years old.” 

“Just the same he’s going to be 
twelve years old, and I guess I 
ought to know how old my own 
brother is going to be. He’s going 
to have a party because he only 
gets a birthday every four years 
on account of being born on Feb- 
ruary twenty-ninth and that’s leap 
year.” This torrent of words com- 
pletely drowned Joe’s objections. 

“No wonder you want to put 
your brother’s birthday date on 
the calendar in red,” the teacher 
agreed. “‘Yes, do it, by all means.” 

Still glowing from snow fun 
and frosty air the Fifth Grade set 
to work. In less time than the al- 
lotted ten minutes the calendars 
blazed with red twelve’s and 
twenty-two’s, and several children 
had given a red fourteen to St. 
Valentine. Jeanie had honored her 
brother’s leap year birthday, of 
course. The first day was passed 
by as of no importance. 

“You forgot to make February 
the first a red number day,” the 
teacher said in pretended sur- 
prise. 

“What holiday is that?” asked 
Donald eagerly. You could not 
have too many holidays Donald be- 
lieved. 

“It is not an official one yet,” 
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Miss Vance answered, “although 
twenty-seven Governors of the 
States have accepted the plan to 
make it a holiday.” 

“But what’s it about?” persist- 
ed Donald. 

“It’s about ourselves and it’s 
about our Constitution,” began 
the teacher by way of explanation. 

AMENDMENT THIRTEEN 

“The Constitution of the United 
States is a mighty set of laws for 
the governing of our country. Ad- 
ditions and corrections must be 
made to it at times and such im- 
provements are called amend- 
ments. In 1865 Amendment Thir- 
teen was written into the Consti- 
tution. February first is the anni- 
versary of this wonderful event.” 

Miss Vance opened a_ book, 
turned to a certain page, and be- 
gan to read aloud. 

Amendment XIII 
(Adopted 1865) 
Abolition of Slavery 

Slavery abolished. Neither slav- 
ery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

The teacher closed the book and 
laid it on her desk. “On that day 
in Washington in 1865 when Con- 
gress voted to abolish American 
slavery a great storm of cheers 
broke out among the people as- 
sembled and waiting for the deci- 
sion. Men and women wept for 
joy. One hundred guns thundered 
and boomed from Capitol Hill, and 
the next evening a torchlight pa- 
rade with a brass band came to 
serenade President Lincoln in the 
White House. Mr. Lincoln sent 
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word to the people that he was 
very happy about the great event. 
‘There is a task yet before us,’ he 
said. ‘We must go forward. The 
work so nobly begun by Congress 
must be finished by the States. Il- 
linois, my home State, has already 
ratified. Amendment Thirteen is 
more important than the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation because it 
causes the abolition of slavery to 
be written into the law of the 
land’.” 

The teacher paused in her story 
and turned to the board. She made 
a little arithmetic problem of the 
years. “Seventy-eight!” she said. 
“Seventy-eight years since that 
salute of guns on Capitol Hill in 
honor of the freedom of mankind! 
This Amendment Thirteen was a 
new Magna Charta, a new Bill of 
Rights, a new charter of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
National Freedom Day is what 
February first may soon be 
named, and if this holiday is writ- 
ten on the calendar, we will thank 
Major R. R. Wright of Philadel- 
phia for his tireless interest in 
having it added to the year’s list 
of red number days. 


An Assembly Program 


“Since February is the month 
that gave us Abraham Lincoln 
and the tremendously important 
Amendment Thirteen, it was 
thought to be a good plan to set 
aside seven days as Negro History 
Week. Many schools in our coun- 
try have special programs during 
these seven days.” 

“Can’t we use our scrapbook for 
Negro History Week?” Ricardo 
asked. 

“We can and we will.” 

The memorial to Dr. George 
Washington Carver, begun in 
January, bulged with newspaper 
clippings, with pictures, draw- 
ings, stories and letters. 

“We could make up a program 
for assembly,” Alice suggested. 

“We could and we will.” The 
teacher began to write in her plan 
book, stopping from time to time 
to hear what the children were 
saying. 

“We could tell about our scrap- 
book and show it.” 

“And we could tell about Feb- 
ruary first.” 

“And read Amendment Thir- 
teen!” 


“‘And let’s have a play, let’s have 
a play!” Everybody approved of 
that idea, naturally. 

“What is your idea for a play?” 
Miss Vance inquired. 


“Betsy Ross and George Wash- 
ington and the flag!” 


“Yes, oh yes, who will be Betsy 
Ross, Miss Vance? Gerald is a big 
boy, he ought to be George Wash- 
ington. He was George Washing- 
ton last year.” 

“I have a hatchet, a George 
Washington hatchet. I got it ata 
party. We could use it in the play, 
Miss Vance.” 

A gust of scatter-brained ideas 
swept the class and left it rocking 
with enthusiasm. 

“Don’t you think it would be 
fun to tell a new George Wash- 
ington story in your play this 
year ?”’ the teacher ventured. “One 
that is not as well-known as the 
flag story?” 

“About the cherry tree!” ex- 
claimed Rafael. “We could use 
Johnny’s hatchet.” 

“Everyone in this class has 
heard that story plenty of times,” 
Ann said loftily. 

“T found a story among the clip- 
pings you brought to school for 
your scrapbook,” Miss Vance went 
on, leaving the hatchet-cherry 
tree dispute suspended in air. 
“Mousegh’s name is penciled on 
the margin so he must have been 
the contributor of this clipping. 
I'd like to tell you the story.” 

The Fifth Grade buzzed with 
“hushings” and “shushings” and 
then settled into quiet expectancy. 
The teacher began. 


Phillis Wheatley 

“She was only seven years old 
but some one had stolen her away 
from her home and her parents 
in Africa, and that was surely a 
wicked thing for anyone to do. In 
a sailing ship, she had been 
brought to Boston in America and 
there offered for sale as a slave, 
and surely that was a wrong thing, 
too. This is the true story of a lit- 
tle girl named Phillis Wheatley. A 
lucky thing happened to the stolen 
child at last. A good man in Boston 
paid a sum of money so that he 
could take her home to his wife. 
This man was Mr. Wheatley. His 
wife loved the little girl. She 
called her Phillis and taught her 
all the things she needed to learn. 
Phillis was as smart as anything. 
She liked to read and spell and she 
liked to make up poems, and all 
was happiness in her new home. 

“She was quite a big girl when 
General Washington came to Cam- 
bridge to take command of the 
Army. Phillis Wheatley wrote a 
long poem in his honor and sent 
it to him in a letter. General 
Washington was so pleased with 
the young Negro girl’s verses that 
he invited her to come and visit 
him at his headquarters. This she 
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did. It was a great honor, and one 
that Phillis never forgot. 

“Her poem is quite long and 
very stately. Here are a few of 
the lines: 


His Excellency 
George Washington 

“Columbia’s scenes of glorious toil 
I write. 

See the bright beams of heaven’s 
revolving light 

Involved in sorrow and the veil 
of night! 

Fired are the eyes of nations on 
the scales, 

For in their hopes Columbia’s arm 
prevails, 

Proceed, great chief, with virtue 
on thy side, 

Thy every action let Columbia 
guide.” 

—Phillis Wheatley 


There was a pause, then “We 
could make it into a play!” 
chorused the Fifth Grade, little 
earing that the quaint poem was 
too difficult for them to under- 
stand. “Somebody could be George 
Washington, and somebody could 
be Phillis Wheatley, and she could 
read her poem!” 

“‘Let me be a guard, Miss Vance, 
let me be a guard!” begged Joe 
Lisowski. 

And so the first day of February 
was lived in the Fifth Grade at 
Strawberry Street School. Miss 
Vance looked at her plan book. 
“The skeleton is getting some 
meat on its bones,” she mused. “I 
wonder what it will look like when 
fully developed.” 


More Ideas for the Program 


A week passed by, a week made 
enchanting by numerous George 
Washingtons receiving all the 
Fifth Grade Phillis Wheatleys 
while invariably Joe Lisowski 
guarded the General’s headquar- 
ters. 

“We ought to make up an Abra- 
ham Lincoln play,” Edith Adams 
announced one day and so thought 
everyone. Ideas ran the gamut 
of the elementary school Lin- 
coln legend but Miss Vance 
held out for a fresh approach 
to the great American’s life 
and achievements. At last she 
succeeded in channeling the plen- 
tiful play-interest toward the 
story she had told them about the 
adoption of Amendment Thirteen. 
They set to work. Again and again 
the Fifth Grade tried to picture 
the feelings of the Great Emanci- 
pator as the sounds of a mighty 
celebration floated into the room 
where he sat in the White House. 
At last their extemporizing was 
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put in written form and they had 
a five-minute playlet built upon 
the following outline: 

Reading Amendment XIII. 

Story of the Celebration of 
1865. 

President Lincoln Greeting the 
Crowds Around the White House. 

The assembly program had 
been set for February twenty- 
first and, idea by idea, it had been 
taking form. Variety is the spice 
of life, and the very life of assem- 
bly programs, the teacher knew. 
Why not spice this one with a 
guessing game? Miss Vance saw 
a way to expand the February tra- 
dition so that it would reach our 
American neighbors in Mexico, in 
South America. She said to the 
children one day, “Instead of ask- 
ing you to tell me what you know 
about George Washington, I am 
going to play a guessing game 
with you. I will compare George 
Washington with another father 
of his country in another land. Let 
us see whether you can guess the 
name of this other patriot. Write 
your answer and drop it into the 
box on my desk.” Miss Vance 
passed out two-inch squares of pa- 
per. Then she said: 


“Who Was He? 


“Like Washington he was the 
son of well-to-do parents. 

“Like Washington he loved out- 
door life. 

“Like Washington he was a sol- 
dier and freed his country from its 
mother-country. 

“Like Washington he led his 
army against the soldiers of a 
king. 

“Like Washington he lived dur- 
ing dark days but never gave up 
hope of liberty. 

“Like Washington he struggled 
to build a new free America. 

“Like Washington’s his name is 
to be found on the map of the New 
World.” 

A second packet of papers, two 
inches square, was quickly distrib- 
uted among the children after they 
had answered this quiz according 
to their light. The teacher began 
again. 


“Who Was He? 

“Like Lincoln he was a poor 
boy. 
“Like Lincoln he struggled to 
secure an education. 

“Like Lincoln he was accus- 
tomed to humble tasks. 

“Like Lincoln he became a law- 
yer. 

“Like Lincoln he was elected to 
office in his own state. 

“Like Lincoln he became the 
President of his country. 
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“Like Lincoln he knew the sor- 
row of Civil War. 

“Like Lincoln he worked for lib- 
erty and justice in America.” 

Miss Vance rested her hopes of 
a winning answer to the guessing 
games upon that collection of 
books and magazines called the 
Classroom Library. Surely some 
boy or girl, browsing freely 
among these biographies, True 
Comics, travel journals, and his- 
tory tales, had come upon stories 
of Simon Bolivar and Benito 
Juarez. She was right, several 
children recognized Simon Boli- 
var as the first Who Was He? And 
one boy who had discovered Nina 
Brown Baker’s Juarez, Hero of 
Mexico and read it from cover to 
cover, was equal to the second test. 
Another feature was added to the 
assembly program. There would 
be a quiz for the audience. 


Susan B. Anthony 

One day when the Fifth Grade 
had shed its galoshes, its mufflers, 
caps and coats, and had slung its 
collective skates over the hooks in 
the cloakroom, it was greeted by a 
lady’s picture ensconced upon the 
bulletin board. It was plain that 
Miss Vance had something else 
on her mind for February. 

“Susan B. Anthony belongs 
with the history makers of our 
country,” she began without say- 
ing anything about it being a les- 
son. “I am especially sure that 
every girl in this room should 
know the name of this great 
woman.” 

Dickie Maxwell was a stamp 
collector. Dickie had seen the 
lady’s picture on a stamp! 

“More than anyone else Susan 
B. Anthony worked to add another 
freedom to the roll of rights and 
privileges which citizens of our 
country enjoy,” Miss Vance went 
on with an appreciative nod at 
the stamp collector. “It seems that 
most people had forgotten that 
women were citizens, too, and 
should have the right to vote. Su- 
san B. Anthony did not forget, 
however. She thought of it and 
worked for it all of her eighty-six 
years, not counting the time when 
she was a baby, or a little girl, of 
course. 

“Tt seemed too good to be true 
when I discovered that her birth- 
day came in February, because 
that made it even more proper to 
include her name in our program. 
There it is, girls and boys, the 
birth date of a great American 
woman.” Miss Vance wrote on the 
board— February 15, 1820. Then 
she picked up a book and began to 


read aloud, starting with a date 


one hundred years later than Su- 
san B. Anthony’s birth year. 
1920 
Amendment XIX 

Woman Suffrage. The right of 
the citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 

“Step by step, we move for- 
ward,” the teacher added by way 
of comment upon this great 
declaration. “Step by step, until 
we win freedom for all. How is 
that for a title for our program, 
girls and boys? Feedom for All!” 

“Will we have Susan B. An- 
thony in it, too, Miss Vance?” 

“We could make a set of quiz 
questions about her.” 

“Let’s practice our play!” 

“Let me be Phillis Wheatley, I 
haven’t been Phillis Wheatley !” 

“It’s Nate’s turn to be George 
Washington!” 

The Fifth Grade sputtered with 
patriotism. 

“ ‘Tf a thing is worth doing, it’s 
worth doing well’,” quoted Miss 
Vance sagely. “Come, let’s get to 
work. A bit of dictionary study 
will be helpful.” As she talked, 
the teacher wrote on the board— 
suffrage, abridge, abolish, volun- 
tary, jurisdiction, amendments. 
“Our program is scheduled for 
next Monday, and after that 
comes Washington’s’ Birthday 
with holiday freedom for us all.” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Guatemala—The Chewing-Gum 


Country 


FLORA C. RUE 


A Blackboard Journey 


ALLEN turned from 
the blackboard to greet the chil- 
dren of the Travel Class. “Hur- 
ry,” she said. “There are so many 
things to see this afternoon that 
we must not waste a minute. 

“Thank you, Marvin, I see you 
have the map of Guatemala ready 
for us. It is not the largest country 
of Central America, but it is the 
most important. Both Honduras 
and Nicaragua are larger but 
Guatemala is so very beautiful. 
Come, our plane is waiting. Bring 
your sweaters and sun hats, your 
dark glasses and your field glass- 
es. Marvin, see that Helen’s strap 
is tight, and, Mabel, put your 
sweater on now; you’ll need it as 
soon as the plane starts. Here we 
go directly south of the United 
States. Follow Marvin’s pointer as 
it goes through St. Louis and 
drops straight down to the coun- 
try of Guatemala. 

“Now look out of your airplane 
windows. It seems as if we were 
looking at a beautiful moving pic- 
ture. The mountains with their 
snowy tops—the lakes, a brilliant 
blue—the rich green of the jungle 
-——the patches of bright flowers— 
the cotton fields—the sugar cane 
and tobacco plantations, with 
their little roads twisting about, 
and the little carts pulled by lazy 
oxen, 

“As we land we'll find it warm 
but not too warm, for Guatemala 
is a little north of the Equator. 
The temperature is almost the 
same all the year around. Some 
people cal] it ‘The land of eternal 
spring.’ They have a rainy season 
from May to October and a dry 
season from November to April. 
It will be dry today. That is why 
I did not suggest raincoats and 
umbrellas. 


“Let us stand here and look 
around. The pilot tells us there 
was a time when those two volcea- 
noes we see erupted very often 
and scared the Natives, but now 
the volcanoes have been sleeping 
peacefully for many years. Their 
names are Agua and Fuego. Do 
you know what they mean? Yes, 
Ned; Agua means water. Look in 
your little dictionary and see what 
Fuego means. Fuego means fire. 


CHICLE SAP 


DRAINING 
INTO A 


RUBBER 


INDIAN HEADDRESS 
<—>» 
OF JEWELS AND FEATHERS 


“Ask the pilot about those for- 
ests we can see to the northeast, 
Ned. He says those are mostly ma- 
hogany trees but there are rubber 
trees there, too, that grow wild, 
and there are banana trees and co- 
coanut palms. The name Guate- 
mala, means ‘region of trees.’ 
There is one tree I have not men- 
tioned, a tree very popular with 
people in the United States and in 
other countries, too. Its name is 
‘Sapita.’ Helen has found it in her 


little dictionary. It is the chicle or 
chewing-gum tree. 

“We will look around Guate- 
mala City first and then we will go 
and watch the chicleros at work 
on the chewing-gum trees. 


“Once, many years ago, Anti- 
gua was the capital city but in 
1773 a terrible earthquake and 
voleanic eruption left the city in 
ruins. This had happened before 
so the inhabitants decided to move 
their capital to Guatemala City. It 
is a fine modern city now. 

“You are all eager to see the 
chewing-gum trees. If we had four 
weeks to spare to go to Petén, we 
could go by mule back, but I think 
we had better go by airplane as 
that will take less than an hour. 


“Here we are in Petén which is 
a big clearing in the jungle. Look 
at that man at the top of a tall 
tree. The pilot says he is a chic- 
lero. That is what they call the 
men who gather the chicle sap. 
There is another chiclero starting 
to climb a tree. He looks like the 
men who repair our telephone 
wires. See the spurs on his heels 
and the rope around his waist. 
Watch him tie the rope around 
the tree and around his waist. He 
is using his long curved knife 
which you remember is called a 
machete and is cutting long gashes 
in the tree. Come closer and we'll 
watch the sap run down the tree 
into that big copper kettle. It 
looks like milk, doesn’t it? Now 
the chiclero is boiling his kettle of 
sap over a slow fire and as the 
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water is boiled out of the sap it be- 
comes like a mass of putty. Watch 
him mold it into bricks. There are 
some mules ready to carry it over 
the rough road to the nearest port. 

“The chicleros are going to have 
lunch now. There is one asking us 
to join them. The tortillas and 
beans look good and they seem to 
have plenty. Let’s have a taste. 

“The pilot says that chewing 
gum is not the only thing they 
make of the chicle. They make 
plastic and adhesive tape and ra- 
dio parts. 

“It was very interesting to 
watch them make chewing gum 
but I’ll be glad to get out of the 
jungle. I didn’t like the mosqui- 
toes and I saw a long snake crawl- 
ing through the grass. 

“The pilot is telling us to hur- 
ry as he wants to take us to the old 
Indian village of Chichicastenan- 
go where for hundreds of years 
the Maya Indians have lived. We 
will fly to within fifty miles of 
Guatemala City. Here we are. It 
is like another moving picture. See 


PEDDLER 
CARRYING 
GOODS 

IN A 
WOODEN Q 


CRATE 
OR 


CACAXTE 


we can see a pair of legs and a 
head with two bright eyes. There 
is a peddler having his load fas- 
tened on his back. See the strong 
band across his forehead. It is 
called a tumpline. Everything is 
fastened to it by ropes. There is 
another man who has a load of 
grain and some pottery jars and a 
table and two or three chairs be- 


mala City. They say it’s one of the 
cleanest cities in the world. Let us 
stop in this beautiful park for a 
few minutes. Some children are 
playing a game. We’ll stand a min- 
ute and watch them. This half In- 
dian girl or Mestizo will tell us 
about it. It is the Pinata game. A 
large paper hat or bag is filled with 
toys and favors hung on a tree. 


0 sides a bag of vegetables. He is The children strike it with a stick 
J the low_red tiled roofs of the carrying his things in a wooden until it breaks and the toys fall 
houses. There’s a blue house, Ma- crate, which is called a ‘cacaxte.’ out. Watch the children scramble 
a bel, and a pink one and a pretty There they go, a regular parade of for them. 
0 little green one. Why do the peo- them on their way to market. This “Let’s get in the plane and go 
k ple stare at us, Mr. Pilot? Oh, you js one of their market days. Let’s home and make a Pifiata game for 
. say that some of them have never go to market, too. See how differ- the kindergarten class. We’ll make 
i- seen white people before. I sup- ently the people dress. Their a paper hat that looks like a clown 
n pose we do look strange to them. clothes show which village they and fill it full of candy and fa- 
d “Look at those piles of things came from. See that man with the vors. We'll hang it up and the 
n that seem to be moving. The pilot beautiful hat or headdress as they children can strike at it with 
e is laughing at us. He says they are call it. rulers. 
“ ‘pack peddlers.’ If we look close “Now we'll fly back to Guate- “Here is a pattern.”’ 
1e 
ir 
ve 
1k 
as 
rr. WE PLAY PINATA 
is 
ok In the far off land where this game is 
all popular, a pinata may be a paper fish, 
ic- animal or bird. Or it may be a man, a 
he woman or a child. Suppose we make a 
.D. CLOWN pinata. 
ng 1. Fill a large light colored paper bag 
he with candies, nuts and small toys, and 
ne tie it up securely. Thread a loop of 
els string at top of bag. 
ist. 
nd 2. Tie a long strip of crepe paper around 
He bag, as in sketch, and push the top 
: down to form a neck ruffle. 
ife 
a 3. Draw a clown’s face on bag in bright 
es colors. Tie a long string through the 
e’]] loop at top. 
ree 
It 4. Make a paper hat and put it on clown. 
ow The string must pass through the 
of point of hat. 
he 


The pinata is ready to be hung up. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Third Grade 
Writes a February Play 


‘Tue first day of February 
the boys and girls of the third 
grade began a bit of research 
work to find out all that they could 
about Abraham Lincoln when he 
was their age. First, they went 
through all the books in the third 
grade room—next, a committee 
went to the branch library and 
brought back all available books; 
then all the children searched at- 
tics and storerooms at home for 
stories of Lincoln’s childhood. 
Every day different stories were 
brought in. The teacher was 
amazed at the wealth of material 
they unearthed. 

After the stories had been read 
it was fun to play them. At the 
end of one of these dramatizations 
a child exclaimed, “Let’s write 
that play!”; and with the teach- 
= help the following was the re- 
sult. 


When Abraham Lincoln Was Our 
Age 
CHARACTERS : 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the boy 

TOM LINCOLN, his father 

SARAH LINCOLN, his new step- 
mother. 

NANCY, his sister 

BETSEY and TILDA, his step- 
sisters. 

JOHN, his step-brother. 

Time: 

The morning of February 12, 
Lincoln’s birthday. 

Setting: 

The log cabin where the Lincoln 
family lived. The five Lincoln chil- 
dren are taking turns at the wash- 
bowl which is on a bench, with 
a long roller towel hanging above. 

BETSEY :(washing her face and 
hands) 

I smell bacon frying. Breakfast 
must be about ready. 

ABE: (running a comb through 
his unruly black hair) 

And I’m ready for it. Let’s hurry! 
Ma’s putting the bacon and eggs 
on the table now. 

NANCY: (as the children sit 
down at the table where their 
father is already waiting) 

Oh, .Abe, we’ve got johnnycake 
this morning! 

TILDA: 

Johnnycake! We've never had 
fresh johnnycake for breakfast 
before. 

Tom LINCOLN: 

Your mammy made this special 


for your breakfast, Abe—your 
birthday breakfast. 

ABE: (surprised) 

My birthday? 

TOM LINCOLN: 

Yes, son. Today is February 12— 
your birthday. 

TILDA: 

Now we can all give Abe a whip- 
pin’ ’cause it’s his birthday. 

(She and Betsey jump up from the 
table and start pounding Abe on 
the back) 

BETSEY, TILDA and their moth- 
er: 
Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to you, 

Happy birthday dear Abe, 
Happy birthday to you! 

JOHN: 

And here’s a pinch to grow an 
inch. 

SARAH LINCOLN: 

Abe’ll be as tall as you, Tom, in a 
few more years. 

TOM LINCOLN: 

You’d better measure him again 
for those new breeches, Sarah. 
He’ll grow out of them before you 
get ’em finished. 

SARAH: 

I ’spect he will, at that. 

ABE: (after breakfast is over) 
That was right nice of you, 
ma’am, to have a special birthday 
breakfast for me. 

SARAH: (bringing out the new 
deerskin trousers and _ holding 
them up beside Abe) 

I wanted to have these done for 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


your birthday, Abe, but your pa 
didn’t tell me about it till last 
night and there was too much 
sewin’ to do. So you'll have to wait 
a few days for your birthday 
present. 

ABE: 
I’ve never had a birthday present 
before. 

SARAH: 
You’ve never 
present! 

ABE: 
No, ma’am. We don’t pay much at- 
tention to birthdays around here. 
But it’s right nice of you, ma’am, 
to make these breeches for me. 


had birthday 


Later the Same Day 


TOM LINCOLN: 
I think I’ll send Abe to Grandview 
tomorrow. 

SARAH: 
To Grandview? Whatever for, 
Tom? 

ToM LINCOLN: 
To take that last deer hide to be 
tanned. We won’t get any more 
deer this spring, and I don’t want 
that hide to spoil. 

SARAH: 
Grandview’s a long way off. 

ABE: 
I’ve been there with Pa lots of 
times. I can find it by myself. 

BETSEY : 
How far is it, Abe? 

ABE: 
I don’t know exactly. Close on to 
fifteen mile, I guess. 


The children begin a bit of research to find out about Lincoln when he was 


their age. 
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TILDA: 
And you’re goin’ all alone? 
ToM LINCOLN: 
The boy can find his way all right. 
I want you should take the hide to 
Mr. Hammond’s tannery, Abe. 
ABE: 
The same place where we took the 
others, Pa? 
ToM LINCOLN: 
Yes, the same place. If you start 
real early in the morning you can 
be back home the next day. 
BETSEY : 
How will you know the way, Abe? 
JOHN: 
Aren’t you afraid in the woods? 
What if a bear chases you? 
ABE: 
There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
John. Bears run away when they 
see someone comin’. 
SARAH LINCOLN: 
I’ll bake a johnnycake tonight, 
Abe, so’s you can take it and eat 
it on the way. That’s a long trip 
and you'll get mighty hungry. 
ABE: 
It'll be right nice to have a 
johnnycake. I’ll go to the woods 
now and get some firewood. I don’t 
want you should run out of wood 
while I’m gone. 


Two Days Later 


SARAH LINCOLN: 

Tom, isn’t it time for Abe to be 
home? 

ToM LINCOLN: 
from his whittling) 
Oh, I don’t know, Sarah. It’s a 
right long way to Grandview. 

SARAH LINCOLN: 

But I thought you said he would 
be home on the second day. I won- 
der if he got there safely and 
where he spent the night. 

TOM LINCOLN: 

He’ll be here afore long. 

SARAH: 

He should be here now, Tom. Do 
you ’spose Abe could be lost in the 
woods ? 

ToM LINCOLN: 

Don’t worry, Sarah. Abe’ll be all 
right. He knows the woods ’most 
as well as I do. 

SARAH: 

But where can he be? We'll wait 
supper for him as long as we can. 

TILDA: 

But, Ma, we’re so hungry. 

JOHN: 

I’m as hungry as a bear. Can’t we 
eat now, Ma? 

BETSEY: 

I hear someone comin’. (Abe en- 
ters) 

SARAH LINCOLN: (putting her 
arms around him) 

Are you all right, Abe? 


(looking up 


ToM LINCOLN: 
Your Ma’s been worried about 


ABE: 
I’m all right, Ma. Here’s a couple 
of rabbits. 

SARAH: 
Supper’s just ready, Abe. You 
must be hungry. Come and sit 
down. 

TILDA: 
Did you shoot the rabbits, Abe? 

ABE: 
No, I didn’t have a gun. Mr. Ham- 
mond gave them to me when I 
took the deerskin to the tannery. 

NANCY: 
Did you stay all night with Mr. 
Hammond? 

ABE: 
No. There was a man at the tan- 
nery who asked me to stay the 
night with him. His name was 
Pitcher. 

SARAH: 
Maybe we'd better let Abe eat his 
supper. He can tell us more about 
his trip afterward. 

ABE: 
This Mr. Pitcher’s a lawyer. He 
has one whole room in his house 
with nothing in it but books. He 
showed ’em to me. I wish I could 
read books like that. 

SARAH: 
Can’t you read, Abe? 

ABE: 
No’m, but I want to learn. I was 
thinkin’ on the way back, there’s 
a school about eight mile from 
here—over beyond the Gentry 
farm. 

BETSEY : 
Eight mile. That would be a long 
way to go to school. 

ABE: 
I can walk it all right if Pa could 
spare me. 

ToM LINCOLN: 
I don’t see any use in all this 
readin’ and writin’. What’s the 
good of it? 

SARAH: 
Oh, Tom, you mustn’t talk like 
that. Abe must learn to read and 
write and cipher. I want the girls 
to learn too. 

ToM LINCOLN: 
I’d counted on havin’ Abe help me 
dig a new well. That’s more im- 
portant than going to school. 

SARAH: 
How long will it take to dig the 
well, Tom? 

TOM: 
I spect it will take several days. 

SARAH: 
When the well is done then Abe 
can go to school. 

ABE: 
You mean I can really go to school 
and learn to read? 


Do you ’spose some day I can read 
books like those Mr. Pitcher 
showed me? 

SARAH LINCOLN: 

Yes. Go to school, study hard, and 
before long you'll be able to read 
books like that. Remember this, 
Abe, you can learn to do anything 
you really want to do. 

With play-writing in the at- 
mosphere of this 2A-3B room 
these February days the second 
grade came in for their share of 
the teacher’s help in writing a 
dramatization of a Valentine 
story that they were enjoying. 


Big Brother’s Valentine 


(From the story “Big Brother’s 
Valentine” in For the Children’s 
Hour by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey) 
Meet the Characters: 

A boy is at a desk at the far 
end of the schoolroom. He stands 
and says, “I am Bob, Sara Jane’s 
big brother. I am away at school.” 

In the playhouse a little girl is 
sitting at a table with her spelling 
book. She rises and says, “I am 
Sara Jane Simpson. This is my 
home.” 

Near her sits another little gir] 
in a long dress busily sewing. She 
says, “I am Sara Jane’s Aunt 
Anne.” 

Outside the playhouse. 

A small boy goes along doing 
the “Duck Walk.” “Quack, quack! 
I am Ducky Daddles, Big broth- 
er’s duck. This is the barnyard.” 

A little girl follows doing the 
“Chicken Walk.” “Cluck, cluck! I 
am Henny Penny, Big Brother’s 
little brown hen.” 

One of the larger boys goes 
trotting along. “I am Billy Button, 
Big Brother’s pony.”’ 

A small boy comes along doing 
the “Rabbit Hop.” “I am Bunny, 
Big Brother’s White Rabbit. Over 
—— is Chipperty, his gray squir- 
rel.” 

Another boy runs in. “Bow 
wow, Bow wow! I am Don. Big 
Brother’s dog.” 


This is Henny Penny, Big Brother’s 
Little Brown Hen. 
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Scene I: 

Sara Jane’s Home 
Time: 

Two days before St. Valentine’s 
Day 

AUNT ANNE: (laughing) 

Sara Jane Simpson, what is the 
matter? Who ever saw such a 
puckered up little face! Can’t you 
get your lesson? 

SARA JANE: (laying down her 

book) 
I wasn’t really studying, Aunt 
Anne. I was trying to think what I 
could send Big Brother for a 
birthday present. You know his 
birthday comes on St. Valentine’s 
Day. It is so lonesome here since 
Bob went away to school. 

AUNT ANNE: 

Make him a valentine. You can cut 
flowers, and birds, and Cupids, 
and pretty little faces from pic- 
ture-cards. I will give you some 
nice cardboard. You can paste 
them on, and then write a little 
verse on it, and make a border of 
hearts all around. I will draw you 
a plan this minute. (takes a pen- 
cil and begins to draw) 

SARA JANE: (opens her books 
again. All at once she laughs) 
You need not draw me a valentine, 
Aunt Anne. I know what I will do. 
(runs out of the room) 

Don: (coming to meet her) 
Bow, wow—Bow, wow! Come and 
play. 

SARA JANE: 

Oh, Don! I am going to make Big 
Brother a valentine for his birth- 
day. Don’t you want to help? 
Here’s Bob’s flower garden. The 
straw flowers are still pretty, so 
I’ll pick a few for it. Now, come 
on, we will go to the barnyard. 

DON: 

Bow wow, Bow, wow! This is fun! 

SARA JANE: (going up to the 

brown hen) 
Oh, you dear Henny Penny, I am 
going to make a valentine for your 
master and won’t you give me two 
tiny brown feathers for it? 

HENNY PENNY: (shaking her 
wings) 

Here they are! Cluck, cluck! 

SARA JANE: (picking up the 
feathers and putting them in her 
apron) 

Thank you, Henny Penny. Now 
where is Ducky Daddles? 

DUCKY DADDLEs: 

Quack, quack! I was just going 
down to the pond. 

SARA JANE: 

First, won’t you give me two of 
your shining green feathers. I am 
going to make a valentine for your 
master. 

Ducky DADDLEs: 

Quack! quack! There they are. 
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In the barnyard were 


SARA JANE: (putting them in 
her apron) 
Now, Don, we’ll get some of this 
evergreen to go with the straw 
flowers and make a fine wreath. 

DON: 
Bow, wow! Bow, wow! I’ll go with 
you. 

SARA JANE: (going up to the 
pony) 
Oh, Billy Button, I am going to 
make your master a birthday val- 
entine. Won’t you give me hair of 
your beautiful mane? 

BILLY BUTTON: (shaking head) 
There it is! 

SARAH JANE: (picking up a 
glossy black hair) 
I’ll wind it round and round my 
finger so I won’t lose it. There’s 
Bob’s gray squirrel! Oh, Chipper- 
ty, I’m going to make your master 
a valentine of the things he likes 
best. Will you give me a little bit 
of your soft, gray fur? Now I 
wonder what I can get from Bun- 
ny Rabbit! (going up to Bunny 
who is eating) 

BUNNY RABBIT: 
My dinner of turnips and parsley 
is good. Yum! Yum! 

SARA JANE: 
Oh, Bunny, I am makng a valen- 
tine for your master. What will 
you give me for it? 

BUNNY RABBIT: 
Here’s a stem of parsley. (tossing 
it to her) 

SARA JANE: (taking scissors 
out of apron pocket) 
Now I’m going to cut a curl from 
your back, Don. Then I’ll be ready 
to make the birthday valentine 
for Big Brother. 

AUNT ANNE: (as Sara Jane 
runs into house) 
What have we in the apron, I 
wonder! 

SARA JANE: 
Some things for Big Brother’s 
birthday valentine—Henny Pen- 
ny’s brown feathers, Ducky Dad- 


Big Brother’s friends. 


dle’s green ones, Billy Button’s 
long glossy hair, Chipperty’s fur, 
Bunny’s parsley, Don’s curl, some 
evergreen and straw flowers from 
Bob’s garden. Now if you will 
please give me a card and a jar of 
paste I will begin working. 
AUNT ANNE: 
Here it is. 
SARA JANE: 
Thank you, Aunt Anne. Now I’m 
going to make a most beautiful 
wreath. I’m going to paste the 
tiny green sprigs of parsley in 
among the yellow straw flowers. 
I am going to lay the evergreen 
and the green and brown feathers 
just right to make the two sides 
and curve around the the base. I 
am going to sew the little curl and 
the glossy black hair and the lock 
of squirrel fur to cover the bot- 
tom. (works busily) 
AUNT ANNE: 
Oh, Sara Jane, that’s a perfect 
wreath to send to Big Brother! 
SARA JANE: 
Now I’m going to write this in the 
center— 
“When this you see, 
Remember us!” 
That doesn’t sound just right, but 
it’s just what I want to say to 
Big Brother. 
Scene IT: 
Big Brother’s college room. 
Time: 
St. Valentine’s Day. 
BIG BROTHER: (opening a large 
envelope) 
Oh, what a fine valentine! 
(reads) 
“When this you see, 
Remember us!” 


That’s from Sara Jane, and from 
Don, and Billy Button, and Chip- 
perty, and Bunny, and Henny 
Penny, and Ducky Daddles, and 
our evergreen tree, and my flower 
garden—oh, dear, funny, little 
Sara Jane! 
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FEBRUARY, 1944 


Dear Young Americans: 

It’s February once again. As you honor the memories of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on February 12 and George Washington on February 
22, you will be thrilled again with these two who have helped to 


make your country great. Pledge now YOUR allegiance to keep 
it great! A. H. 


Abraham Lincoln 


“With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” 

Born in a log cabin. 

Son of a backwoodsman. 

Homely but not ugly. 

Awkward and ill at ease. 

Went to school one year, but 
read every book he could 
lay his hands on, in the eve- 
ning by the light of the 
fireplace. 

Athlete—nearly 6 feet 4 in- 
ches tall. 

Strong in body, gentle in 
manner. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Honest Abe 


When Lincoln was a clerk in a 
country store, some time after he 
had waited on a lady, he discov- 
ered he had given her 614¢ too lit- 
tle in change. That night he 
— three miles to return it to 

er. 


The Baby Birds 


One day, Lincoln was riding 
with some lawyers. They stopped 
to water their horses. They sud- 
denly missed Lincoln. He had dis- 
covered two little birds that had 
been blown out of their nest and 
he kept looking until he found the 
nest to put them back. 


The Borrowed Books 


One day when Abe was a little | 


boy a neighbor loaned him a book. 
He carried it to his log-cabin home 


built on a hillside. Each night | 
when he crept up to his loft he | 


read a little, then put the book 
away in a crack between the logs. 


He woke early and thought he | 


would read until his father called 
him to get up. One morning he 
reached out his hand for the book 


These Names Come First 


A Febmary Activity of Celebrations 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


February, 1944 


George Washington 


“First in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” 


Born in a brick house. 
Son of a Virginia planter. 


Handsome. 

A polished gentleman. 

Had educational advantages. 
Athletic—6 feet 2 inches tall. 
Fearless and strong. 

A good and a great man. 


as usual. It had snowed in the 
night and the book was soaked 
through. Ruined! After breakfast, 
he hurried over to the neighbor 
who had loaned it to him. The 
neighbor said, “Well, if you will 
pull fodder corn for me for three 
days, you may have the book to 
keep.” The book was the story of 
George Washington. 


The Gettysburg Speech 


There is no Lincoln story, even 
to the littlest child, quite so 
THRILLING as the occasion of 
The Gettysburg Speech. And no 
one throughout the years has ever 
told it quite so well, quite so dra- 
matically, as Mary Shipman An- 
drews in her truly great book The 


Silhouettes by KAY ORR WALKER 


Perfect Tribute. As the years go 
by, no teacher who has ever used 
it would consider the celebration 
of February 12 complete without 
its telling. And because there is al- 
ways an embryo lawyer in every 
primary room, it is for him, we al- 
ways display a copy of the Gettys- 
burg speech with a passing com- 
ment that “This is one of the 
world’s greatest speeches; and it 
is only 266 words long. It contains 
just 10 sentences; and took but 5 
minutes to deliver.” 


Little Blossom Visits the 
President 
An Old Favorite 

From the New York Observer 

“Dear Father:—You know I 
promised Jemmie Carr’s mother I 
would look after her boy, and 
when he fell sick I did all I could 
for him. He was not strong when 
he was ordered back into the 
ranks, and the day before that 
night I carried all his luggage, be- 
sides my own, on our march. 
Toward night we went on double- 
quick, and though the luggage be- 
gan to feel very heavy, everybody 
else was tired, too; and as for 
Jemmie, if I had not lent him an 
arm now and then, he would have 
dropped by the way. I was all tired 
out when we came into camp, and 
then it was Jemmie’s turn to be 
sentry, and I would take his place; 
but I was tired, too, Father. I 
could not have kept awake if a gun 
had been pointed at my head, but I 
did not know it until—well, until 
it was too late. 

“They tell me today that I have 
a short reprieve—given to me by 
circumstances—‘time to write to 
you’,—our good Colonel says. For- 
give him, Father, he only does his 
duty; he would gladly save me if 
he could; and do not lay my death 
up against Jemmie. The poor boy 
is broken-hearted, and does noth- 
ing but beg and entreat them to 


| let him die in my stead. 


“T can’t bear to think of Mother 
and Blossom. Comfort them, 
Father! Tell them that I died asa 
brave boy should, and that, when 
the war is over, they will not be 
ashamed of me, as they must be 
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now. God help me; it is very hard 
to bear! Good-by, Father!” 

Late that night the door of the 
back stoop opened softly; a little 
figure glided out, and went down 
the footpath that led to the road 
by the mill. She seemed rather fly- 
ing than walking, turning her 
head neither to the right nor to 
the left, looking only now and then 
to Heaven, and folding her hands 
as if in prayer. Two hours later 
the same young girl stood at the 
Mill Depot watching the coming 
of the night train; and the con- 
ductor, as he reached down to lift 
her into the car, wondered at the 
tearstained facethat was upturned 
toward the dim lantern he held in 
his hand. A few questions and 
ready answers told him all, and no 
father could have cared more ten- 
derly for his only child than he for 
our little Blossom. She was on her 
way to Washington to ask Presi- 
dent Lincoln for her brother’s life. 
She had stolen away, leaving only 
a note to tell her father where and 
why she had gone. She had 
brought Bennie’s letter with her; 
no good kind heart like the Presi- 
dent’s could refuse to be melted by 
it. The next morning they reached 
New York, and the conductor hur- 
ried her on to Washington. Every 
minute now, might be the means 
of saving her brother’s life. And 
so, in an incredibly short time, 
Blossom reached the capital, and 
hastened immediately to the 
White House. 

The President had but just 
seated himself to his morning’s 
task of looking over and signing 
important papers, when, without 
one word of announcement, the 
door softly opened, and Blossom, 
with downcast eyes and folded 
hands, stood before him. ‘Well, 
my child,” he said, in his pleasant, 
cheerful tones, “what do you want 
so bright and early in the morn- 
ing?” “Bennie’s life, please, sir,” 
faltered Blossom. ““Bennie! Who is 
Bennie?” “‘My brother, sir. They 
are going to shoot him for sleep- 
ing at his post.” 

“Oh, yes,” and Mr. Lincoln ran 
his eyes over the papers before 
him. “I remember. It was a fatal 
sleep. You see, child, it was at a 
time of special danger. Thousands 
of lives might have been lost for 
his culpable negligence.” 

“So my father said,” replied 
Blossom gravely, “but poor Ben- 
nie was so tired, sir, and Jemmie 
so weak. He did the work of two, 
sir, and it was Jemmie’s night, not 
his ; but Jemmie was too tired, and 
Bennie never thought about him- 
self, that he was tired, too.” 
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“What is this you say, child? 
Come here, I do not understand.” 
And the kind man caught eagerly, 
as ever, at what seemed to be a 
justification of an offense. 

Blossom went to him; he put his 
hand tenderly on her shoulder, 
and turned up the pale, anxious 
face toward his. How tall he 
seemed, and he was President of 
the United States, too! A dim 
thought of this kind passed 
through Blossom’s mind, but she 
told her simple and straightfor- 
ward story and handed Mr. Lin- 
coln Bennie’s letter to read. He 
read it carefully; then taking up 
his pen, wrote a few hasty lines, 
and rang his bell. Blossom heard 
this order given: “Send this dis- 
patch at once.” 

The President then turned to 
the girl and said, ““Go home, my 
child, and tell that father of yours, 
who could approve his country’s 
sentence, even when it took the 
life of a child like that, that Abra- 
ham Lincoln thinks the life far too 
precious to be lost. Go back; or 
—wait until tomorrow. Bennie 
will need a change after he has so 
bravely faced death; he shall go 
with you.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said Blos- 
som. And who shall doubt that God 
heard and registered the prayer? 

Two days after this interview 
the young soldier came to the 
White House with his sister. He 
was called into the President’s pri- 
vate room, and a strap was fas- 
tened upon the shoulder. Mr. 
Lincoln then said, “The soldier 
that could carry a sick comrade’s 
baggage, and die for the act so un- 
complainingly, deserves well of his 
country.” Then Bennie and Blos- 
som took their way to their Green 
Mountain home. A crowd gath- 
ered at the Mill Depot to welcome 
them back, and as Farmer Owen’s 
hand grasped that of his boy, 
tears flowed down his cheeks, and 
he was heard to say fervently, 
“The Lord be praised!” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
The Cherry Tree 


Some people say that this story 
is not true; but I like to think 
it is. 

One day when George Washing- 
ton was about six years old, his 
father gave him a little present— 
a hatchet. And he started out to 
find something to chop. He used 
his hatchet on a little cherry tree. 
One day, later, his father discov- 
ered that his favorite tree was cut. 
He was quite angry. “George,” 
he said, “do you know who cut 
down my cherry tree?” George an- 
swered immediately, “I cannot tell 


a lie, father. I did it with my little 
hatchet.” You all know the fath- 
er’s answer! Every father is 
proud to have an honest son. 


His Mother’s Favorite Horse 


George’s mother had a lovely 
spirited colt, not yet broken to 
ride. Early one morning George 
told some. of the boys with whom 
he played, “If you’ll help me catch 
him, Ill ride him.” The boys 
caught the colt and Washington 
somehow got on its back; but it 
was so frightened it reared up and 
finally leaped into the air and fell 
down dead. His mother could 
scarcely believe him when George 
said he had killed the colt. But 
she forgave him because he was- 
n’t afraid to tell her the truth. 

When George Washington grew 
up he became the best horseman of 
his time. 


Betsy Ross 

In 1777, General Washington 
with two of his officers one day 
called at 239 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, where a little dressmaker, 
Mrs. Betsy Ross, lived, to ask her 
to make a flag for our country. 
Washington suggested what he 
had in mind. 

Mrs. Ross said, “But General 
Washington, I think five-pointed 
stars would be more attractive.” 
“But are they not difficult to cut?” 
said the General. “No, no. I can 
do it with one clip of the scissors.” 
She proceeded to show him. 

In a few days, he returned for 
the finished flag, with 13 stripes, 
7 red, six white, and 13 stars, one 
for each colony. 


?Who Am I? 

I was born Feb. 12, 1809. 

I was born in a log cabin in 
Kentucky. 

I went to school regularly 
only one year. 

My mother’s was 
Nancy. 

I was a rail-splitter. 

I was the sixteenth President 
of the United States. 


?Who Am I? 

I chopped down a cherry tree. 

I was the first President of 
the United States. 

I rode a white horse when I 
was commander-in-chief of the 
army. 

I was called the Father of my 
Country. 

I lived at Mount Vernon. 

I dressed in black velvet and 
wore a powdered wig as was the 
custom of the day for the eve- 
ning. 
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Guess Who—Washington or 
Lincoln? 


By was born in a log 
cabin. 

was rich. 

3. wrote the Gettysburg 
speech. 

4. was born in the year 
1732. 

5. Mary was s wife’s 
name. 

6. rode a white horse. 


_s wore a suit of home- 
spun and a coonskin cap. 


8. Washington, D. C., was 
named for ; 

9. was born in the year 
1809 in Kentucky. 

10. wore a _ powdered 
wi 

ii. was called the Great 


Emancipator, because he freed 
5,000,000 slaves. 
12. asked Betsy Ross to 
make the first American flag. 
13. Little Tad was the son of 


’s wife’s 


14. Martha was— 
name. 

15. The state of Washington 
is a memorial to 

16. was poor. 

17. Nellie Custis was the 
grand-daughter of ‘ 

18. had three boys— 
Tad, Willie, and Robert. 


Room Holiday Set-Up 

Room gay with flags. 

A Gar oe at each child’s desk. 

Red, white, and blue paper 
chains. 

Silhouettes of Washington and 
Lincoln mounted on red paper. — 

Library table display of patri- 
otic books. 

As many pictures of Lincoln 
and Washington as can be as- 
sembled. 


Lincoln’s Library 
(Lincoln had few books, but he read 

them over and over) 

The Bible 

Shakespeare 

Aesop’s Fables 

Robinson Crusoe 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

A History of the United States 

Weem’s Life of Washington 


Pictures 


George Washington — Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Martha Washington — Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Early Days of Washington—An 
old Print. 

Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware—Emanuel Leutze. 

George Washington and His 
White Horse—Gubert Stuart. 


Washington and Lafayette at 
Mt. Vernon, 1784—Rossiter. 

Washington at Valley Forge— 
From a Copley Print. 

Picture on the $1.00 bill. 

Lincoln and His Son Tad— 
Photograph by Brady—Others by 
Brady. 

Lincoln as a Clerk—Frederick 
Mizen. 

The Gettysburg Address. 1863 
—J. L. G. Ferris. 

Last Portrait of President Lin- 
coln—Alexander Gardner. (He is 
sharpening a pencil for his son, 
Tad.) 

Picture on the $5.00 bill. 

See also the Famous Pach Col- 
lection of the Presidents. 


An Extra Activity 


Children start to make a life- 
time collection of pictures of 
either Lincoln or of Washington. 


A Few of the Statues and 
Memorials 

Lincoln Tomb at Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Statue of Lincoln seated on a 
bench, his hand beside him, New- 
ark, New Jersey—Gutzan Borg- 
lum. 

Statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
Chicago, Illinois—Augustus St. 
Gaudens. 

Statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
Washington, D. C.—French. 

Log cabin in Kentucky where 
Lincoln was born is enclosed in 
a Memorial Building. 

The Lincoln Highway stretches 
in his honor from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—3,384 miles. 

Washington Monument of pure 
marble, 555 feet high in the park, 
south of White House grounds, in 
Washington, D. C. 

The State of Washington is a 
memorial to George Washington. 

Washington Monument in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mt. Vernon, Virginia, is still 
visited by one half a million peo- 
ple each year. It has been kept 
just as it was in George Washing- 
ton’s lifetime, as has the house 
where he stayed at Valley Forge. 

Washington Memorial Chapel 
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at Valley Forge, 20 miles from 
Philadelphia, is of beautiful Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture. Behind 
the Chapel is an exquisite carillon. 


An Extra Activity for Boys 


So many of our presidents are 
portrayed on the postage stamps 
of our country. The boys, who are 
stamp collecting enthusiasts, will 
like to include Lincoln and Wash- 
ington stamps, the one-cent Wash- 
ington and 16-cent Lincoln. 

The boys will be fascinated with 
the book America’s Story as Told 
in Postage Stamps by Edward M. 
Allen. Then the post office depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., puts 
out a circular about postage 
stamps. Write the Philatelic 
Agent. 


An Extra Activity for Girls 

“The Betsy Ross” Sewing Club 

Part of the girls in the class will 
enjoy dressing little dolls in co- 
lonial costume with pictures as 
patterns. The effect is all they 
need to achieve. This is indeed a 
creative activity. 

The others in the class may pre- 
fer to do a flag. 


The Minuet 


Washington’s Birthday is hard- 
ly complete for children without 
dancing the minuet in colonial cos- 
tume. In The Grade Teacher for 
February 1940 you will find music 
for it; or in The Festival Book by 
Jennette Lincoln you will find 
Mozart’s Minuet with directions, 
also. Then there are many Victro- 
la records of the Minuet. 
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Then and Now 


A February Play 


Act I 
(CHARACTERS: 
ALLEN LOUISE 
NORMA MIKE 
JOHN HELEN 


SCENE: At Allen’s home. 
(As the scene opens the children are sitting around 
the room talking.) 

ALLEN: 

Here it is February again. What do you people 
think of when this month arrives? 

NORMA: 

Oh, I think of Valentines—I just love them, I can 
hardly wait until our Valentine Box is opened at 
school! Last year I received thirty and I even 
remember who some of them were from. 

JOHN: 

Valentines—pooh—that’s kid stuff! February re- 
minds me of the annual Carnival of the Skating 
Club here in town—that’s the best show of the 
whole year. Isn’t that right, friends? 

MIKE: 

It’s all right, Johnny boy, but don’t forget the 
hockey games our League plays at the Arena. Feb- 
ruary is the month in which the champion is de- 
termined—that’s what February means to me! 

LOUISE: 

None of you seem to remember what February 
really stands for. Haven’t you ever heard of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, for instance, or George Washington? 

HELEN: 

Sure, Louise, we’ve heard of them plenty! We’ve 
heard about them every single February since we 
were old enough to hear anything, and since we’ve 
been in school we’ve had the same kind of program 
every year. 

ALLEN: 

That’s right. (Pretending to be a teacher) Now, 
children, let’s hear the story of Honest Abe—or 
maybe you’d like to tell about little George and the 
cherry tree. Personally I’m a little sick of the same 
stories each year. 

NORMA: 

I agree with you, Allen, and I think something 
ought to be done about it. 

JOHN: 

That’s good, Norma, what could we do about it? 
There’s going to be a Lincoln and Washington pro- 
gram at school next week and that’s all there is to 
it—or—is it? 

NORMA: 

What do you mean, John? 

JOHN: 

I mean Miss Harris spoke to me as I left school this 
afternoon and she said—as long as I was president 
of the class this year, she would like to have me 
arrange the program. 

LOUISE: 

Why, that’s fine—don’t you people see! John will 
make us a committee of six to put on a different 
program—something that’s new—but still respect- 
ful to the memory of Lincoln and Washington. 

MIKE: 

We've certainly got a job ahead of us if we’re going 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


to make the program different, when there’s only 
a half dozen stories about both men that seem 
really interesting. 
HELEN: 
I’ve got it! Let’s take those well-known stories and 
modernize them. Let’s pretend Lincoln and Wash- 
ington are living today, and make their life stories 
fit in with the kind of life in which we’re living. 
ALLEN: 
Good—each one of us will prepare a story for the 
program. Are you willing? 
ALL (rising to go): 
Sure we’d be glad to—anything for a change! 


Act Il 

CHARACTERS: Same. 
SCENE: On the school stage. 
(As the scene opens, JOHN is speaking.) 

JOHN: 
We are all familiar with the usual stories of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washington. Today the 
stories are the same but we are going to present 
them in a new way which I hope you’ll enjoy. Nor- 
ma, will you please commence? 

NORMA: 
Let us pretend Abraham Lincoln is a boy living 
today. He goes to the store to buy some sugar— 
it’s about four miles from his home, but that doesn’t 
bother him. He has a bicycle. He arrives at the store, 
purchases the sugar, pays for it in cash and gives 
the grocer a stamp from his ration book. When he 
arrives home he finds he gave the wrong stamp to 
the man. What does he do—telephone the grocer? 
Oh, no, he rides his bicycle right back to the store 
“ straightens the matter out. He is Honest Abe. 

OHN: 

Abraham Lincoln is living today. He borrows an 
interesting book on history from a friend—he goes 
to a ball game on the way home, puts the book on 
the bleachers—leaves it there all night—it rains. 
When he returns the next day the book is ruined. 
What does Abraham Lincoln do? He goes to his 
friend—tells the story and offers to pay for the 
book. Having no ready cash, he weeds the Victory 
Garden, mows the lawn, does errands until the debt 
is paid, Again, he is Honest Abe. 

LOUISE: 
George Washington is living today. On the 22nd of 
February he had a birthday. His folks gave him a 
party. For a present his father gave him a small 
hatchet. George had seen the tree surgeons trimming 
trees all along the street on which he lived and he 
decided he’d do a little trimming himself. He took 
his hatchet out in the back yard and commenced 
on a cherry tree. He did not know how to trim 
very well and after each blow the tree looked 
worse. He kept at it until the tree was down. Just at 
that moment his father arrived and caught him. 
After a long conversation between the two, George 
finally admitted the truth. The hatchet was still in 
his hand so he decided it was better not to lie about 
it. George’s father turned the hatchet in to the 
scrap metal pile to help win the war and George 
decided he didn’t want to be a tree surgeon anyway. 
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MIKE: 


There was a gas and tire shortage. George had 
heard about it so he decided to be patriotic and use 
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HELEN : 
Lincoln and Washington lived long ago— 


his mother’s favorite horse instead of the family 4 at heap al the same, you know 
George forgot to figure on the horsepower. The poor Ti: h th y b 

horse died. George felt sorry and hated to tell his Imes may change as the years go by— 
mother, but being truthful he told her at once. But honesty stays the same. 

After that he had to walk to town to do his errands And that is really the reason why 


and walk to school also. 


We remember these men by name! 


Creative Writing 


Most teachers feel the 
children’s need for some definite 
instruction to be used as a basis 
for creative writing. Children 
possess innate creative ability in 
varying degrees, and mastery of 
certain fundamentals of written 
English encourages creative 
thinking as it gives the child a 
feeling of confidence, a deftness in 
manipulating creative thought 
patterns. The child learns the 
techniques and skills in formal 
drill periods, then uses them to 
his own creative ends, thus com- 
bining creative thinking and the 
essential mechanics of written 
English. 

1. Developing a sentence sense. 

A room newspaper, a one-page 
hectographed weekly, describing 
classroom activities, for which 
the children composed brief news 
items, served as motivation for 
much of this early formal work. 

a. Dictating sentences to the 
teacher. Complete stories were 
composed by the group and writ- 
ten by the teacher. Sentences were 
written in response to questions 
asked by the teachers, such as: 
‘Who can make a sentence that 
tells that we made a movie?” A 
*hild responds: “We made a 
movie.” There should be sufficient 
practice in sentence dictating be- 
fore sentence writing is attempt- 
ed 

b. Writing one sentence. On the 
board the teacher draws a picture 
f a doll, beneath it writes: I am 
a doll; draws a picture of a dog, 
writes: I am a dog, calling atten- 
tion to periods and capital letters. 
The children are then asked to 
draw several pictures of toys or 
inimals and to write one sentence 
heneath each picture. 

c. Writing a series of sentences. 


In the Primary Grades 
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The children are asked to draw a 
picture—a cat, a dog, a doll—and 
to write three sentences about the 
picture. The children come and 
whisper each sentence to the 
teacher before they write. This 
practice will avoid the run-on sen- 
tences or the meaningless jumble 
of words which some children 
write when allowed to work un- 
supervised. When the children 
have worked in this manner for 
several periods they may whisper 
each sentence to themselves be- 
fore they write. 

2. Writing riddles. 

The children write riddles for 
the others te guess. The riddles 
may be written in connection with 
some classroom activity or may 
be about toys and animals. The 
teacher shows how to center the 
title, Who or What, on the paper. 
The children write three or four 
descriptive sentences. The last 
sentence will be Who or What am 
[? 

3. Introducing kinds of sen- 
tences. 

a. The teacher introduced the 
kinds of sentences by writing an 
example of each on the board, us- 
ing the terms, telling sentence, 
asking sentence, and exclamatory 
sentence. She will emphasize the 
capitalization of the first word in 
the sentence and the correct punc- 
tuation at the end of the sentence. 

Iam a doll. (telling sentence) 

Who are you? (asking sen- 
tence) 

How the wind blows! (exclam- 
atory sentence) 

b. The ehildren are given as- 
signments similar to this: Write 
three telling sentences, two asking 
sentences, and one exclamatory 
sentence about a doll. 

c. Very simple sentences such 
as the following may be dictated 
to the children: 

I am a big doll. 

Do you see it? 

How funny it is! 

4. Composing and writing news 
stories. 

a. The children write many 
news stories about classroom ac- 
tivities, using this form: 


The Three Bears Movie 

We made a movie. 

It was about the three bears. 

We made Mother Bear and Fa- 
ther Bear and Baby Bear. 

Oh, what fun we had! 

The mechanics of written Eng- 
lish stressed are: 

1. Important words in title cap- 
italized. 


2. First word in_ sentence, 
names, and pronoun I capitalized. 
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3. Correct punctuation at the 
end of each sentence. 

4. Correct spelling of words. 
(The spelling for words for the 
news stories offered little difficul- 
ty for these children, as they had 
an excellent background of pho- 
netic training, which enabled 
them to spell most of the simple 
words they used. Most difficult 
words can be anticipated by the 
teacher and listed on the board 
for the children to copy. Drill 
upon words they misspelled was 
provided in a period separate 
from the writing period.) 

b. The paragraph form is intro- 
duced. Several stories are copied 
in this fashion: 


The Three Bears Movie 


We made a movie. It was about 
the three bears. We made Mother 
Bear and Father Bear and Baby 
Bear. Oh, what fun we had! 

The children’s work will now 
take this form. This work occu- 
pied a major part of the first se- 
mester of the second grade. It is 
extremely important to proceed 
slowly enough so that this back- 
ground is well established. At this 
stage the children are ready for 
more creative work. 

5. Writing stories. 

a. Enjoying stories. Most of the 
children were listening to and 
enjoying stories in the current 
children’s magazines, Jack and 
Jill, Children’s Activities, Child 
Life, which were obtained from 
the city library. The children 
liked, of course, some stories bet- 
ter than others. The teacher asked 
several children why they liked a 
particular story and in the discus- 
sion that followed, the teacher 
pointed out that their enjoyment 
depended very largely upon: 

What the story was about. 
(Plot) 

Where the story happened. 
(Setting) 

Whom the story was about. 
(Characters) 

b. Story reporting. The chil- 
dren liked to tell the group of a 
story which they had enjoyed. 
They were encouraged to tell 
where the story happened, whom 
the story was about, and what the 
story was about. The children 
learned to distinguish between a 
story and a news item in that a 
story has a plot; a news item does 
not. 

c. Story outlining. Each child 
orally outlined an original story, 
telling the setting, plot and char- 
acters. The plots, of course, were 
simple, the characters were chil- 


dren, names of their friends, the 
story settings were on the farm, at 
the circus, at the zoo, at the store. 
At the conclusion of the story tell- 
ing period it was decided to make 
a book of these stories for other 
groups to read. 

d. Writing conversation. Most 
of the children had included con- 
versation in their stories. There- 
fore, the writing of conversation 
was introduced previous to the ac- 
tual story writing. The teacher 
presented the following, explain- 
ing why paragraphs were indent- 
ed, why the punctuation marks 
were used as they were: 

John said, ““Mother, may I go 
to town?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. 

So John went to town. 

When he came home, he said, 
“Oh, Mother, I had fun!” 

e. Story writing. The stories 
were written for the book, the 
teacher supervising closely the 
writing of those first stories. 
The following are representative 
samples of the children’s work: 


The Little Lost Calf 


One morning Robert and Gloria 
went to see Grandmother. Grand- 
mother had a little calf. It was a 
surprise to Robert and Gloria 
They looked all around. 

Finally, Grandmother said it 
was out in the barn. So they went 
to the barn. The calf was not 
there. 

They ran back to the house and 
said, “Grandmother, the calf is not 
there.” 

“Ho, ho,”’ laughed Grandmoth 
er. “I forgot that Grandfather 
took him out of the barn and took 
him to the pasture.” 


The Circus 


Once there were twins. They 
were Billy and Betty. 

One time their mother said. 
“There is a circus in town today 
Would you like to go?” 

“Oh, please let us go.” 

So the next day they went t 
the circus. They saw an elephant. 
a bear, a clown, and a lion. Billy 
followed a woman. He thought it 
was mother. 

Then he saw a policeman and 
said, “Oh, I have lost my mother.” 

“Come along,” said the police 
man. 

So they went and found his 
mother. 

The policeman said, “Here. 
Billy, here is your mother.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Billy, and 
Billy was very glad to see Betty. 
too. 
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At the Zoo 


One day Rita and Gloria went 
to the zoo. They were looking at 
the animals. Rita turned around. 

“Where is mother?” said Rita. 

“Let us look for her!” said 
Gloria. 

They went to the lion’s. cage. 
There was mother talking to Aunt 
Ruth. 


How Nathalie Got Home 


Nathalie was a little girl. She 
lived in the city. One day they 
went to town and she got lost in 
the store. So she went to the po- 
liceman. 


Soon they found her mother and 
Nathalie said, ‘““Oh, Mother, were 
you afraid?” 

“IT was sure you would know 
what to do,” said Mother, and they 
went home. 

6. Creative writing. 

All creative writing comes out 
vf the child’s life; therefore, the 
teacher must provide many types 
of experiences which are vitally 


interesting to children — stories, 
excursions, activities, interesting 
pictures. 

Children can be stimulated to 
see, feel, hear, and think by ques- 
tions such as: How did it feel 
when you went down the slide? 
How does the wind sound? What 
did the train whistle say? 

Children who are provided with 
this background will write many 
stories, using the skills and tech- 
niques that have been learned in 
formal procedure in their original 
and creative work. 

The first requisite, of course, is 
that the children have something 
to write about, and the purpose of 
the teacher’s assignment is to help 
the children get the “start” of a 
story idea. 

The following suggestions do 
not limit, but rather encourage 
free, creative expression. 

a. Finishing stories. The teach- 
er writes the beginning of a story; 
the children finish it. 

b. A story may be suggested by 
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a picture. (I use the brightly col- 
ored illustrations on the fronts of 
magazines. These pictures can be 
attractively mounted on construc- 
tion paper.) Or the children may 
bring pictures about which to 
write. The story is then mounted 
beneath the picture. 

c. Seasons and holidays will oft- 
en suggest stories. The reading of 
stories with seasonal or holiday 
backgrounds—Christmas stories, 
Easter stories, snow _ stories, 
stories about spring—will precede 
these assignments. 

d. Titles, which appeal to the 
children’s imagination and which 
are rich in creative possibilities, 
are listed: 

The Rocking Horse Who Rocked 
Away. 

The Kitten Who Forgot How to 
Mew. 

Little Ethan and the Plaid- 
Eared Dog. 

e. Creative writing and art are 
closely allied. Some children like 
to make story booklets, illustrat- 
ing the stories they have written. 


A Train Activity 


ZELMA M. 


W uen you were a young- 
ster wasn’t even the word train 
thrilling? And just to ride in one 
—well, that feeling you can’t ex- 
plain!” There were twenty-nine 
little boys and girls in a first- 
grade class who were quite as 
anxious to have this experience. 

First they found out every- 
thing they could about trains, op- 
eration of, and importance of. 
Many pictures, stories, and 
poems about trains were brought 
.o school. Trains formed a six- 
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teen-inch border above the black- 
board. 

Then one day a twenty-two 
mile trip was planned on the 
Missouri Pacific, a “‘real train.” 

A committee was chosen to 
visit the station and _ inquire 
about the train schedule. They 
returned and made their report. 

The next day they left on the 
10:28. They were introduced to 
the conductor and were treated 
as “guests of honor.’”’ They were 
shown through the train, ques- 


tions were answered and _ ex- 
plained. Every minute seemed to 
bring added interests, joys, and 
excitement. 

When they returned from their 
trip they were eager to make a 
train large enough to ride in. The 
children had access to a variety 
of suggestive materials—the en- 
gine was made from a large bar- 
rel, with a cereal box smoke 
stack, a coffee can served as head 
light, an old cow bell was fas- 
tened on a string so that it could 
be rung. The cab was made out 
of a pasteboard box. Orange 
crates served as the coaches. 

Children were chosen to be the 
conductor, engineers, passengers, 
porters, mail clerk and red caps. 

Through this activity the chil- 
dren’s interests, attitudes, under- 
standing, and powers were stimu- 
lated. They learned how to play 
and work together, how to share 
their common possessions, and 
how to respect the rights and 
ideas of one another. They 
learned how to execute their 
plans and how to test their re- 
sults. The train continues to be 
the center of interest and the 
children enjoy playing with it 
every day. This train activity has 
given everything primary 
teacher would desire in motivat- 
ing a worthwhile reading pro- 
gram, and giving to the children 
an appreciation of the conven- 
iences of modern transportation. 
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Nutrition Units 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The Leafy Green and Yellow Vegetables 
Here are some of the yellow vegetables which we eat during the winter. 


Look them over carefully. 
carrots squash tomatoes 


some kinds of sweet corn 
The tomato has more vitamins than any of the vegetables. 


We should eat tomatoes every day. 


THINGS TO DO 
Here is a list of green leafy and yellow vegetables. 
Look each one over carefully. 
Then put an X after the green leafy vegetables. 


Draw a circle about the yellow vegetables. 


spinach lettuce sweet corn 

carrots turnip tops beet tops 

squash cabbage tomatoes 
kale 


Eat a green vegetable each day. Which one will you choose? Number it 1. 
Eat a yellow vegetable each day. Which one will you choose? Number it 2. 


A COMPLETION TEST 
1. We make pies from 
2. The tomato has more vitamins than any other 
3. We should eat each day. 
4. The squash grows on a 


5. We use the tops of and .. for greens. 


' 
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Funny Jingles 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Here are some funny vegetable jingles. 
We hope they will make you laugh. 
Can you add the last word in each jingle? 


| 1. Carrie Carrot is your friend. 
Skinny legs she is sure to m 


2. Tom Tomato is always here 
To bring you health and lots of 


3. Lily Lettuce is so wise 
She put twinkles in your 


4. Celia Celery has come to stay, 
Dressed in every kind of 


5. Billy Beet is an able man. 
Eat him often if you 


6. Susie Spinach, so they say. 
Makes you stronger every 


7. Abbie Cabbage is so curly, 
By eating her, you'll get up 


8. Turnip Tops, so fresh and green, 
On your table must be 


9. Now draw a picture of the jingle you think is funniest. 
10. Tell a story about the vegetable you like best. 
. Make a list of all the vegetables you know that begin like C—arrot. 


. Can you think of another first name for each of the vegetables? 
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A Chart of Good Health 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Answer YES or NO to each statement. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


. Children should come to the table with clean faces and hands. Yes—No 


. Children should sleep with their windows closed. Yes—No 


. Children should brush their teeth often. Yes—No 


. Children should drink coffee and tea. Yes—No 


. Children should eat plenty of fresh vegetables. Yes—No 


. Children should go to bed early. Yes—No 


. Children should play indoors. Yes—No 


. Children should drink milk at each meal. Yes—No 


. Children should take a bath oftener than once a week. Yes—No 


Children should eat hot rolls. Yes—No 


. Children should eat their lunch quickly. Yes—No 


Children should not eat cheap drinks sold on the street. Yes—No 


Children should not eat candy between meals. Yes—No 


. Children should take a clean handkerchief to school each day. Yes—No 
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Pantomiming Health and Safety 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note: Directions can be written on the blackboard or run off on the duplicator. 


To be used as a silent reading lesson motivated through dramatization. 


Be a little boy. Eatabanana. Throw the peel into the waste box. 


. Be a little girl eating your lunch. A big girl offers you a cup of coffee. 


You shake your head and refuse to drink the coffee. 


. Be Mary’s mother. Get Mary’s lunch ready forschool. Put into her lunch 


box a bottle of milk, some sandwiches, and a big red apple. 


. Bea little boy. Brush your teeth well before you go to bed. 


. Be Tom’s mother. Help him put on his warm sweater and cap. Send him 


out of doors to play. 


. Be Mary. Get ready to go to bed. Open your window wide. 


. Be a child crossing the street. Look to the left, then to the right. 


. Be a boy on his way to school. Show how to carry your umbrella. 


. Beachild. Sit up at the dinner table. Eat every single thing on your plate. 


- Be a child. Wash your hands thoroughly before you eat. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts photo 
KINDNESS TO OUR PETS 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
Kindness To Our Pets 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. | 


How many dogs do you see in the picture? 

Do you think they are old or young dogs? 

What do we call young dogs? 

What is the little boy giving to the puppies? 

Why do you think the little boy in the picture is kind to his pets? 
Why should we be kind to our pets? 

Name some pets which you have. 

Tell what you feed your pets. 

Do you give them clean water to drink? 

Do you have a warm place for them to sleep in winter? 
Why should we try to keep our dogs off the roads”? 
Why should we not tease our dogs? 

Name some useful things that dogs do. 


How does your dog repay you for your kindness to him? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 
Write a story about your dog or other pet. 


Name the different kinds of dogs. 


Tell some story of a brave dog who has perhaps saved a human life. 
Write a little poem about a dog. 


Draw a picture of your dog. 


Make a scrapbook collection of dog pictures. Write the name of breed under each picture. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


OUR FIRST FLAG (Reading ii 


Many years ago we had no flag. 


George Washington was general of the 
army. 


He wanted a flag for his army. 
He wanted a flag for the colonies. 
So he went to Mrs. Betsy Ross. 

He asked her to make a flag. 

She was glad to make one. 

She sewed it all by hand. 

It has 13 stars. 

Each star was for a colony. 


Now we have 48 stars. 


One is for each state. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Story of Our First Flag 


While it is true that the story of the making of our first flag is doubted by many 
historians, it is a tradition that has not been proven false, and is interesting to children. 
George Washington, accompanied by two other gentlemen, called on Mrs. Betsy Ross with 


a sketch of a flag. Mrs. Ross suggested five pointed stars instead of six pointed as in the 


drawing. She also suggested arranging the stars in a circle instead of having them 
scattered promiscuously over the blue field. She made the flag longer than the drawing 
showed. 

After the flag was accepted by Congress, Mrs. Ross continued to make flags for fifty 
years. 


References—The Flag of the United States, Its History and Symbolism—James A. Moss 


The Little Book of the Flag—Eva Marsh Tappan 
“Long May It Wave”—Leslie Thomas 


WHO AM I? WHAT AMI? 
I lived long ago. I am red, white, and blue. 
I could sew nicely. Mrs. Betsy Ross made me. 
General Washington visited me. I had 13 stars. 
I made a flag for him. I had 13 stripes. 
Who am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN | 
WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM (Reading Lesson) 


We are Uncle Sam's helpers. 


TIN CANS 
Some of us gather in tin cans. 0 NNE SAM We 
Some call at the homes for grease. Boots sor 


Some ask for books for the soldiers. 

We want good, interesting books. 
Some of us put ashes on icy sidewalks. 
Sometimes we help shovel snow. 

We are soldiers on the home front. 

We are helping win the war. 


We love our Uncle Sam. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make a list of things children can do to help win the war. 
1. Keep Well. 
Eat sensible food, dress sensibly, get plenty of sleep. Keep cheerful. 


2. Work for Safety. 
Put ashes on icy walks. 
Avoid sliding on sidewalks. 
Shovel snow from doorways and sidewalks. 
Never coast down a hill with a street near the bottom. 


3. Help on the Home Front. 

Buy Victory bonds and stamps. 

Collect tin cans. 

Save grease and take to the grocery store. 

Collect books for soldiers. 

Have many discussion periods about these. Make chart and give recognition to chil- 
dren who report on tasks well done. 


STORY HOUR 


Sam has two brothers in the Army and one brother in the Navy. He wishes he 
could go to war, too. Since he is too young to go, he helps at home. There are many things 
he does. Let us each one play we are Sam and tell one thing he does. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
OUR FRIEND, THE POSTMAN (Reading Lesson) 


Here comes the postman. 

See his bag of mail! 

We hope his bag is full. 

We all want a Valentine. 
Good morning, Mr. Postman. 
Thank you for this mail. 

Here are papers for father. 
And here is a letter for mother. 
Here is a Valentine for you. 


And this little one is for me. 


Thank you, Mr. Postman. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Visit to the Post Office. 
Plan the trip emphasizing safety and courtesy. 
Make a list of things to look for and questions to be answered. This is suggestive. 
1. How is mail carried to other cities? 
How are the stamps cancelled? 
. Why do we buy stamps? 


. What kind of stamps are sold? 
. What does each cost? | 


Ot 


Kinds of Stamps. 
Learn the common kinds of stamps and how each is used. 
2c letters within the city. 
8c letters out of city. 
6e air mail. 
10¢ special delivery. 


Parcel Post. 
Learn how to tie packages. Regulations about no writing in packages. Insurance. 
V-Mail. 


Bring in samples. Learn why it is used. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
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PLAYING POST OFFICE (Reading Lesson) 


Last week we visited the postoffice. Slat 
We saw the mail bags. 

We saw the stamping machine. 

We learned about stamps. 

Now we have a postoffice. 

We take turns being postmaster. 

We each have a box. 

Our Valentines are brought to the postoffice. 


We put them into the boxes. 


Playing postoffice is fun. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Construct Simple Post Office. 


This can be very simple or it can be a real construction project. The need for a place 
to exchange Valentines provides a good motive for the Post Office. Much good practice in 


measuring, making legible numbers, addressing envelopes properly, and in serving as 
Postmaster will result. 


Making Valentines. 
Since all spending money should go into War Savings stamps, the Valentines should 


be homemade. A sample wall paper book will provide flowers for many Valentines. En- 
courage originality and simplicity. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


|. Mother sent 2 letters out of the city. How much did the stamps cost? 
2. Sister sent one air mail letter and one letter in the city. How much did her stamps cost? 


3. Mary got 5 little Valentines and 2 large Valentines. How many did she get? 
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February Art Suggestions 


AMERICAN 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Valentine Poster 
(Page 31) 

Here we have a valentine pos- 
ter to which lettering may be 
added to announce a little valen- 
tine party at school. Or the de- 
sign may be a part of a wall dec- 
oration for the occasion. It may 
decorate the very box into which 
all the valentines are dropped just 
before distribution. It may also 
be a design for a large valentine. 
It can be squared off and made 
twice as large for anything that 
calls for a larger design. 


February Cut-Outs 
(Page 34) 

Here we have several sugges- 
tions for February place cards. 
See how easily the little valentine 
cards can be made. The star bas- 
ket is not difficult to construct. 
The golden eagle place card is 
very attractive. The little cupid 
card is quite unusual, and the pa- 
troitic fellow of George Washing- 
ton’s day may be made in many 
kinds of character faces. 

Why not correlate the lesson 
with one of nice manners, table 
etiquette and general politeness? 


February Calendar 
(Page 7) 

Valentine’s day is perhaps the 
most thrilling during February 
and so we illustrate our calendar 
for this month with a cupid and 
heart. Flat tones of color may be 
added to the various parts of the 
design. 


Cut-Paper Creations 
(Page 33) 

Designs created by cutting 
folded paper offer so much for so 
little work. The small sketch—A, 
shows how the paper is folded for 
cutting. Draw your border lines 
first, and add flowers, leaves, etc., 
between these, making sure that 
part of these touch the inside and 
outside borders. In order to find 
the original sketch for any of the 
designs illustrated, mask out all 
but one corner (14) of the area. 
The hearts or the numerals are 
added after the cut-paper design 
has been mounted. The cut-paper 
design may be of red paper, mount- 
ed on white, and then re-mounted 
upon blue construction paper. 
The hearts may be of gold paper. 
Instead of making the design in 


the form of a rectangle, it can be 
heart shaped, round or an oval. 

As the magazine is reaching 
you in January, you may be inter- 
ested in using the problem for a 
calendar making lesson. Why not 
make a decorative sheet for each 
day in the month. These can be 
tied together and hung on the 
wall, and can be used month after 
month. 

The design (14) was cut from 
paper folded only once. Sometimes 
it helps a great deal to hold your 
design against a mirror while de- 
veloping it. In that way you can 
quickly see what the finished ef- 
fect will be. It may make you de- 
cide to change your design before 
you start cutting. 


Cut-Paper Decorations 
(Page 32) 

Let’s see what paper cutting of- 
fers as a method of creative de- 
sign development. There are at 
least four reasons we can think of 
for teaching paper cutting. It 
means the pupil must draw and 
plan his design with care and 
forethought. He must simplify his 
work to a minimum. He goes over 
his work a second time with the 
scissors and cultivates skill in 
cutting, and the clean, crisp re- 
sult is full of happy surprises. The 
pupil is enthused and encouraged 
with the effect of his work. He 
has created something that is all 
his own and it is good. 

We suggest just one application 
for this problem. Perhaps you can 
think of others. As you see, the 
cuttings would make beautiful 
package decorations. The most 
simple valentine gift takes on 
glamour when packaged with so 
much loving thought and care. If 
the package is wrapped in plain 
colored paper, then overlaid with 
a white paper-cutting, and then 
re-wrapped with inexpensive 
white tissue paper, the effect will 
be attractive indeed. Or, the order 
may be reversed—the first wrap- 
ping may be white, the paper cut- 
ting orange, or green, or violet, 
and the tissue white. Fig. C has 
been assembled of colored papers 
laid over a package wrapped in 
white paper. 

When cutting squares or circles 
of four repeated units, the paper 
must be folded into halves, and 
fourths, and for eight repeated 
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units, into eighths. A design in a 
rectangle or oval is cut from paper 
folded twice. Figures A, B, and 
C are cut from paper circles 
folded into thirds. (See small 
sketches.) A pink cut-paper heart 
was added to the center of C. 

In order to find the original 
sketch of any of the illustrated 
designs, mask out all but one 
eighth of the circular or square 
cuttings, one fourth of the rec- 
tangular or elliptical cuttings, 
and all but one sixth of A, B or C. 

Instead of cutting away the 
background from the paper, the 
design may be cut out, as Fig. D. 
Make cuttings to fit the size of the 
package to be decorated. Little 
cut-paper colored flowers may be 
added to the center of the unit. 
To take out the creases, lay the 
cutting on an ironing board, place 
another piece of paper over it and 
press carefully. The cutting need 
only be tipped with paste to the 
package top to hold it in place. 

If the problem is not actually 
applied to real packages, it may be 
to make-believe packages. The les- 
son offers good experience in 
wrapping and decorating. Simple 
designs can be cut with any type 
of scissors, but for finer work, the 
scissors should be fine pointed and 
small. To get into small areas, 
pierce the spot first and then in- 
sert the point of the scissors. 


Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 36) 

Let us read very carefully all it 
says about Tommy Tittlemouse, 
then color the picture. Why not 
draw a picture all your own about 
Tommy Tittlemouse. Many things 
can be added to the picture to 
make it very interesting. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 35) 

What a lot of fun to do arithme- 
tic represented in numbers, pic- 
tures and words. Can you make up 
some more problems about birds, 
rabbits, flowers and cows? Finish 
the lessons by coloring the pic- 
tures. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


cuT A PATTERN FOR A 
POINT AND TRACE 
AROUND BASE 
TO FORM A 


PATTERN FORA § SIDED STAR. 


(\ 


ASSEMBLE FLOWER GROUPS BY PASTING LEAVES 
ANO FLOWERS TOGETHER. AOD THESE witTH EDGES OF POINTS _7 A 
RED PAPER HEART To WHITE CARD. 
° \ 
\ 


¢ ONE HALF 
OF BASE 


ADD BRACE To BACK ib 


PASTE FINISHED 
FIGURE ON PLACE 
CARD 


ADD BRACE TO BACK OF YELLOW EAGLE 
PASTE REO AND BLUE PAPER STRIPS TO EDGES OF WHITE CARD 


BLUE HAT 

BLUE HAIR RIBBON 
RED COAT, YELLOW TRIM 
WHITE PLACE CARD 


BEND PAPER AIBBRON 
BEFORE ATTACHING TO 
HANDS.A LITTLE 
GLUE 
BRUSHED 
OVER 
SLITS WILL HELP TO 
KEEP RIBBONIN PLACE 


RIBBON 4 INCHES LONG 
WRITE NAME ON 


NAME ON RIBBON BEFORE 
3 
ROLL CORNERS OVER PENCIL 
SEE DETAILS BELOW > { \ ADD BRACE To 
Pel o o o a ° 


BACK OF FIGURE 


DRAW A HEAD WITH INTERESTING EXPRESSION 
ON FACE. COLOR AND CUT OUT. ADD HAT. 
WRITE NAME ON 
CARD. 
MOUNT 
FINISHED 


HEAD ON 
CARD. 


CURL CORNERS OF HAT 
OVER SCISSORS OR KNIFE 
BLADE. 
PLACE ON HEAD. 
PASTE CROWN OF 
HAT TO EITHER 
SIDE OF X. 


( 


HAT WAS DRAWN AT THIS ANGLE TO SHOW HOW CROWN 15 ATTACHED. 
TRY TO MAKE A NARIETY OF DESIGNS RELATED To THESE tN STYLE. 


COAT MAY BE 
RED-ORANGE 
WITH NELLOW 


Lour1se. D-TEe 
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PRIMARY esa SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


One two, three, four, five ! 
| caught a hare alive; 

Six ,seven ,eight ,nine ,ten ! 
| let her go again. (z 
Eight ond two 
| see ......... birds flying. ~ 

| see... birds in the 
| see... cows in fhe field. 
Seven birds and two GOS 
How many birds in the picture 
4 + five 
Five Punts and five rabbits =... 

Six cows — four cows = 


| 
| Ne 
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EBENEZER — A GUEST 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


As Ebenezer journeyed home one blustery February night 

He knocked upon a cottage door where he had spied a friendly light 
And suddenly he was at ease beside a hearth fire’s ruddy glow 
Forgetful of the angry storm, the outside world of ice and snow 


It was the home of Mrs. Bruin; her three plump children lived there tox 
Each had his share of fun and food; each had his daily tasks to do, 
One brought a bow! of tasty soup; one hung Eb’s wraps behind the door 


And one mopped up the melted snow that tracked the clean and spotless 
floor. 


It seemed as if there was nothing to mar the welcome of the place 
The air was filled with warmth and cheer, 

A blithesome smile adorned each face, 

“What thoughtful children,” Eb remarked. 


“You should be very proud indeed, 

“For courtesy and helpfulness are daily lessons children need, 
“My family of the radio will be most interested to learn 

“How everyone can share in work and harvest pleasure in return.” 


He opened wide the pine tree door and stepped into a world turned white 
The storm had ceased and through the trees 
A winter moon shone crisp and bright. 


Station L. F. O. on the air 
Calling all children 
Calling all children 


Questions and questions to answer: 


How many adults are there in your family? 

How many children? 

What is Daddy’s work? Mother’s work? 

Do you live in an apartment or a house? 

How do you help as a member of your family? 

Name some of the things you can do to help little brother or sister 
Name some things you can do to help grandma. Grandpa. 
Do you have a pet in your home? 

What can you do to help take care of your pets? 

Do you keep quiet while father and mother are reading? 
Do you take care of your own books? Games? Toys? 

Do you willingly run errands? 


Do you remain at the dinner table until all the members of your family 
have finished eating? 


Do you remember to thank your folks for doing things for you? 
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Reading Readiness 


CLARA S. GREENE 


How glibly the term read- 
ing readiness rolls from the 
tongue of the modern educator 
ind yet previous to 1930 we had 
not heard much about it as a 
term in reading. 

In to Teach Reading,” 
we find a chapter dealing with 
the laws of learning in which it 
is stated that in order to produce 
readiness we must have reading 
stimuli. However, we seem to 
have gone far in the eighteen 
years since the printing of that 
text in considering just what 
readiness is. 


What Is Meant by Reading 
Readiness 


If we define reading readiness 
is a readiness on the child’s part 
to read, we have defined it too 
simply. Back of that desire to 
read lie many complex factors. 
Harrison lists three headings: 
(I) “Intellectual Development,” 
(II) “Physical Development,” 
and (III) “Personal Develop- 
ment.” Other educators use these 
three terms in modified forms 
but all concede that the child’s 
ability to read depends on the 
development he has made in his 
mental, physical and personal 
well being. 


How to Determine Reading 
Readiness 


Let us take first his Intellec- 
tual Development. Educators 
seem agreed that a child must 
have a mental age of six to six 
and one-half years to be ready 
to read. He must have the ability 
to see likenesses and differences 
and to remember word forms, 
have a memory span of ideas, 
ibility to answer thought ques- 
tions. He must have had varied ex- 
periences, his home must work in 
cooperation with the school, his 
English must show correctness in 
ising simple sentences, and he 
must have a breadth in his 
spoken vocabulary and accuracy 
n enunciation and pronunciation. 

Granted that most of this is 
lone in the home by wise parents, 
it can all be built upon from the 
time the child enters Kindergar- 
ten. With the unfortunate child 
who possesses only the mental 
age and has had but little train- 


}Pennell and Cusack, How to Teach Reading, 
994. 
?Harrison, Reading Readiness, 1939. 


ing in the home, it must all start 
from the first day of school. 

Whether or not a child possess- 
es reading readiness must be 
measured by the teacher. Cer- 
tainly all types of children do not 
need the same kind of instruc- 
tion. At the close of the kinder- 
garten period or the beginning 
of first grade tests begin. His 
visual sensation and perception 
and his hearing are tested. He 
must have at least one intelli- 
gence test. ‘The Monroe Reading 
Aptitude Test is a splendid one 
for determining a basis of ability 
groupings in first grade. *The 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests are 
group tests and may be given to 
as many as fifteen children at one 
time. 

An individual test is “““The Van 
Wagenen Reading Readiness 
Test.” An excellent intelligence 
test is *‘Pintner - Cunningham 
Test” (Form A or B). 

Now, if by means of the fore- 
going Intelligence and Reading 
Readiness tests, plus a favorable 
report from the school doctor and 
nurse, the teacher believes little 
Johnny is ready for first grade, 
there is still his emotional sta- 
bility and his adjustment to 
school to consider. What are his 
attitudes toward his classmates, 
his teacher, and toward self? Has 
he good work habits, does he re- 
spond quickly, and, paramount of 
all, does he want to read? 


How to Secure Reading Readiness 


The kindergarten and first 
grade teacher must plan a pre- 
paratory program to provide the 
child with a great many experi- 
ences before he will actually be 
ready to read. Excursions and 
trips for the child will build a 
foundation for future interest. 
One school which lies some fifty 
miles from a zoo in a city plans 
to send the first and second grade 
children there every other year. 

The teacher arouses the inter- 
est by reading a story about a 
little brown bear that lived in a 
zoo. She shows pictures of other 
animals that in this country will 

1Houghton Mifflin Company. The Monroe 


Reading Aptitude Test. 

2World Book Company, The Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests. 

3Educational Test Bureau, Incorporated, Minne- 
apolis, The Van Wagenen Reading Readinese 
Test. 

4World Book Company of Yonkers-on-the-Hud- 
son, Pintner-Cunningham Test. 
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be found in zoos. The children 
bring pictures and stories from 
home, thus contributing their 
bit. The school librarian becomes 
interested and invites the group 
to the library to see the many 
picture books about animals that 
she has found. Then comes the 
big question, “Could it be ar- 
ranged so that we could visit a 
zoo?” 

The children have had much 
discussion before the excursion 
occurs. They are made aware of 
many things to be seen on the 
trip other than the zoo itself. 
They will cross railroad tracks 
and bridges, see tall buildings, po- 
licemen, perhaps an ambulance, 
fire trucks or a parade. There 
are all sorts of possibilities. 

A little delegation visits the 
principal’s office for a conference 
about the busses and the day he 
thinks best for the trip. It is set- 
tled and the children take home 
their first note to mother from 
teacher. It says: “We are going 
to visit the zoo in R on 
Wednesday. We will leave our 
school at nine. Please send a little 
lunch, some fruit, a sandwich 
and a cookie. We will be back be- 
fore school is dismissed for the 
afternoon.” 

They arrive at the zoo in time 
for the “animals’ dinner.” The 
air is thick with exclamations and 
questions. The two teachers, the 
keepers and trainers are busy. 
What a vocabulary is coming into 
being! 

In the days that follow much 
grows out of the trip. The walls 
have a frieze made by the chil- 
dren on unprinted newspaper. 
Across the frieze marches Sally, 
the elephant, Oscar, the Polar 
bear, many monkeys, the tiger, 
and scores of others. This frieze 
represents not the style of our 
old masters but a crude informal 
drawing perfectly satisfactory to 
the children. 

The children decide to make 
up a story about the trip to put 
in a big book on the library table. 
The teacher prints the story first 
on the blackboard as they tell it 
to her and then on a large sheet 
of paper. The children illustrate 
it. Then, “Why not make up a 
little play about our trip and go 
down to the kindergarten with 
it?” They plan two scenes, the bus 
trip down and the actual zoo. 
Some children will be animals 
and others spectators talking 
about the animals. All partici- 
pate. 

Later they model some animals 
from clay and decide to invite 
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their mothers -to see their ani- 
mals, their pictures and big book 
and to repeat for them their little 
play. They even’ serve. pink 
(strawberry) lemonade and ani- 
mal cookies. Can anyone doubt 
that these children won’t be 
anxious to learn to read about 
animals for themselves? 


Materials for Developing 
Readiness 

Many of our reading series 
have some sort of a readiness 
book to be used before the child 
starts reading. They show con- 
cept content by means of pictures 
and topics for conversation. Sec- 
ond to the first instructional job 
of giving experience to the child 
comes that of teaching the child 
to think. All of the “how ques- 
tions” may be listed under it. 1. 
How to make a certain toy. 2. 
How to make applesauce. 3. How 
to plant bulb seeds. 

Then the child must be given 
help in his vocabulary and com- 
mand of English. To help him in 
this the teacher gives him a 


chance at—1. Much conversation. 


Riddle Dee Dee 
Riddle Dee Dee 
ask you 


And you tell me. 


Marguerite Gode 


1. What other animal rhymes with cow? 
It isn’t a pig. It’s a big red 


What animal likes neither mouse nor rat? 


2. Telling stories. 3. Dramatiza- 
tion. 4. Learning poems. 5. Play- 
ing telephone, ete. 

The teacher must set a good 
example for the child in enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation, especially 
if the speech is poor in the home. 
Some individual help will have to 
be given to some children. 

To promote desire to read on 
the part of the child is perhaps 
the greatest of all of the instruc- 
tional jobs in developing reading 
readiness. If the teacher herself 
shows her love for books in the 
manner in which she handles and 
reads them, the little first grade 
child is bound to be infected. The 
library table has many, many 
picture books and other books 
which the teacher reads aloud. 
The following are suggested: 
Angus and the Ducks, Millions of 
Cats, Johnny Crow’s New Gar- 
den, Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 
Little Red Shoes, Clean Peter, 
and many others. The children 
are encouraged to look at the 


books, to handle them and to 
“possess” them. 
Another means of promotion 


(chow) 


It isn’t a sheep. It’s a big black 


What name of an animal rhymes with bear? 
It isn’t a mule. It’s a sorrel 


What animal likes to gambol and leap? 


(cat) 


(mare) 


It isn’t a fox. It’s a woolly 


What much loved animal would it be 


(sheep ) 


With a four letter name that begins with P ? 


It has a beard and a shaggy coat 
It isn’t a fish. It’s a Billy 


(pony) 


(goat) 
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are signs “‘close the door,” “gym 
tomorrow,” “John’s picture.” 
Also bulletin boards, where to- 
day’s news is assembled, “‘We are 
going for a walk.” “Mary bought a 
new book.” “‘We sent Jerry some 
flowers.” 

The child may be taught to re- 
member ideas in sequence by re- 
telling stories. “Little Black 
Sambo” is one that illustrates 
this. There are games too that 
may help if used with discrimina- 
tion. Illustration—first child says, 
“T went to the store to get mother 
some bread.” The second child re- 
peats, “I went to the store to get 
mother some bread” and adds 
“fruit.” The third child repeats 
all the first two have said and 
adds “‘soap.” In this manner sim- 
ple games can help in reading 
readiness. 

Nor does this readiness prepa- 
ration stop with the first grade. It 
goes on in a different form all 
through the child’s school life 
for his school life is building 
readiness for life itself. How im- 
portant a law of learning is this 
one called ‘‘readiness.” 
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VALENTINES Sara Rehtus 
| 
SMALL 
HEART 
MAKES 
HANDS 
AND 
FEET. 
THE FACE MAY 
BE PASTED 
DIRECTLY ON 
USE THE BoOy, OR 
RED ON A | 
PAPER SHORT 
FOR BODY, NECK. FOLD 
ARMS,LEG> Two 
ANDO NECK, | 
AND WHITE STRIPS 
PAPER FOR FACE, To 
HANDS, FEET, AND MAKE 
FoR BUTTON HEARTS EACH 
/ ARM 
ano 
OF LEGS LEG 


TO BACK OF BODY, 

AFTER PASTING ON 

HEARTS FOR HANDS 
A pouBLE STRIP AND FEET. 

PAAKES A 


TWO FIGURES WtTH Good BACK BRACE. 
HANDS PASTEO To 


GETHER MAKE A 
FUNNY VALENTINE 


VALENTINE 
SIMOVETTE 
CuT- OuTS 
ARE WNICcE 
OF 
WHITE PAPER, 
MOUNTED 
ON RED / 
HEARTS, 
OR, 
RED, 
ON 
WHITE. 


BiRps AND FLOWERS 
ARE ATTRACTIVE FOR 
CutT-OUT DESIGNS- 
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LINCOLN CHILDHOOD SCENE Sara Rehtus 


tod 


CANDLE MAKING 
WAS ONE WAY 
IN WHICH 
ABE 
AND Hits SISTER 
2ARAH COULD 
HELP THEIR 


PASTE 
BRACES Tc 
MAWE 1AND., 


Busv 
MOTHER 
A REALISTIC LOG CaBin Mav BE 
CONSTRUCTED OF CORPUGATED CoLor 
PAPER WITH EVERCREEN TWIGS SARAHW!S 
FOR TREES; OR A BACKGROUND HAIR. 
SCENE MAY SimePpty BE DRAWN 
CN A STRIP OF BROWN, 
HER 


PAPER, ANF 
THE FIGURES 
STooO VP 
IN THE 
FORE 
GROUND, 
OR 
PASTED 
to 

THE 
GACK. 
GROUND 


DRESS 
RED, 
SHOES 
AND 
STOCK 


COLOR 
KETTLE 
DARK 
GRAY, 
FIRE 
REO, 
TwviGs 
BROWN. 


OKO R < | 
ABE'S HAIR 
INO SHOES } 
BROWN, AND 
riS CLOTHES | 
BLUFF. THE DOG 

MIGHT BE 

BLACK AND 


WHITE, 
SPOTTED. 
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FARM POSTER Helen Stviniple 


Drs. 


See Page 63 for Directions 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


age 63 for Directions 


We like to run and play 
Out-of-doors each day / 
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VALENTINE FAN MAIL 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Fold a piece of paper to make a fan (about 10 folds). Cut heart-shaped 
patterns along the edges in any design you work out. Fold up bottom edge 
and punch a hole. Insert string with card tied to the end of it. Write or print 
your verse or greeting on card. Fans may be red, blue, or any color preferred. 
A red, white and blue fan may be made by pasting a strip of red, white and 
blue paper together before folding. If desired, small white or silver stars 


may be pasted on a sheet of paper before folding. Do not cut design if figures 
are pasted on. 


Suggestions: blue fan, silver stars pasted on 
red fan, scalloped edges, white stars 
red, white and blue fan with heart-shaped designs cut in it 
red fan, heart-shaped designs cut in it 
blue fan, heart-shaped designs cut in it 
gold paper fan, heart-shaped designs cut in it 


silver paper fan, bunch of flowers cut from wallpaper and 
pasted on 
fan made from wallpaper 


(Many other ideas may be worked out.) Suggested verse or sentiment for 
your valentine fan follows: 


Count me in on your Fan Mail 
Be my Valentine. 


When I think of you 
I’m an ardent fan 
So be my Valentine. 


Here’s my fan mail 
To tuck in your Mail Box 
On Valentine’s Day. 


I’m just another fan 
On Valentine’s Day, 
Wanting to say 

Be my Valentine. 


My Heart—on a fan 
Since time began. 


Count in 
on your fan ma.| 
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Winter Time 


Words and Music by DOROTHY W. REILLY 
TRIANGLES 


RHYTHM STICKS 


@ @ @ | | @ @ a @ @ @ @ | 
BELLS AND TAMBOURINES 
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DRUMS 


is here. Time for win - ter slid ing. Time for sleds and to- 
od 
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bog - gans, too. Time for  win-ter slid ing. Up the hill we our sleds. 


eee 
VAY 
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| 
Now, down the hill we’re slid ing. Now the win-ter time is here Time for win-ter — shic ing! 
> t 
4 4 + 4 


Copyright 1943, by Dorothy W. Reilly 
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O-VI-BOS' 


The Musk-Ox 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


lived far north, in 
Canada. The winters were bitter 
cold. But the baby musk-ox was 
born just as the long days of 
spring sunshine warmed the 
earth. For a time he nursed, like 
any other young mammal. But in 
time he learned to nibble the grass 
and wild flowers and the fresh 
green mosses. There, on the bar- 
ren grounds of the Arctic Circle, 
they were very near the North 
Pole. But for the few weeks of the 
short Arctic summer, it was warm 
and lovely. Wild flowers blossomed 
till the ground lay pink and pur- 
ple beneath their hoofs. And O-vi- 
bos and his father and mother, his 
older brothers and sisters, found 
life easy. Their one trouble was 
the mosquitoes. 

These stinging, buzzing insects 
had found the Barren Grounds 
just right for hatching their 
young by the billions. And when 


*His scientific name is Ovibos moschatus. 


te 


the long sunsets dimmed to the 
dusk of the Arctic summer night, 
the mosquitoes came out of the 
tall grass in swarms. First one 
stung the little musk-ox on the 
nose, then one got in his eyes. But 
most of him was protected from 
their sting, for he had long hair 
all over. Like his mother and 
father, he had, first, a soft under- 
fur, then long coarse hair that 
covered him. That hair was too 
thick for the mosquitoes. And 
when he closed his eyes and tucked 
his muzzle into his fur, he could 
sleep without getting a sting. The 
herd was composed of five or six 
musk-ox families, and there were 
five or six calves like himself to 
play with. They had all the moss 
and wild flowers they could eat. 
The herd, gray-brown at this time 
of year, wandered far north as the 
snow melted from the Barren 
Grounds. And since there were 
about thirty of them altogether, 
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no creature dared molest them. 
Indeed, no creature save the great 
Arctic wolves would have dared 
to attack them in any case. And at 
this time of year the wolves found 
it easy to catch other food. 


In time the nights grew longer, 
the days colder. Snow again lay 
white over the tundra. And with 
this change, the herd of musk- 
oxen changed to match. Little by 
little their hair turned almost 
white, until a wolf pack could not 
have seen them against the snow. 
It could only have smelled their 
warm breath if it came near 
enough. 

Now, too, the grown-ups of the 
herd grew new horns. They had 
shed their old ones before O-vi-bos 
was born. At least, he didn’t re- 
member ever having seen Father 
and the rest with horns. Starting 
with mere horny knobs, they 
quickly grew long, curving horns 
that came down behind their eyes, 
then curved up again. Even the 
mothers had small ones. And these 
horns were to prove the best of 
weapons, for they were sharp and 
pointed. 

One night the baby musk-ox 
heard the howl of wolves. That 
night the herd made a circle, with 
the young calves inside. Sleeping 
with horns out, they were ready 
to meet the first wolf that ven- 
tured near. And from that night 
forward, they formed a circle 
every night, with the calves safe 
inside. 

With the cold, the little fellow’s 
hair had grown even longer than 
before, till now it hung clear to 
his hoofs, keeping his ankles 
warm and dry. It was so with all 
of them. Their thick hair kept 
them warm and _ comfortable, 
where most animals would have 
frozen, there between Alaska and 
Hudson’s Bay. Their hair pro- 
tected even their ears and tails. 

The snow, though, covered the 
mosses and dried grass and the 
lichens that were their food. Now 
began a slow march to the south- 
ward where the snow was not so 
deep. But even then they had to 
paw and paw the snow away to 
find enough to eat. That way, they 
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were like their cousins the white 
mountain goats and the mountain 
sheep. 

Besides their horns and their 
heavy coats, Nature had given 
them one other gift. Each had 
four stomachs. That way, they 
could bite off the grass and mosses 
quickly, then go to a place of 
greater safety to finish eating 
them. For when they first swal- 
lowed it, the grass went into their 
first stomach to wait till they were 
ready to chew the cud. Then they 
could relax while they enjoyed 
their meals. The other three stom- 
achs took care of the rest. For 


— stood on the street 
corner. She had been standing for 
some time. She tapped the small 
toe of her shoe impatiently and 
frowned and looked at her wrist 
watch. It was ten minutes after 
four of a cold February afternoon. 
She drew the warm collar of her 
coat closer about her neck. As she 
did so, something caused her to 
turn and look behind her. Roger 
stood there, his arms folded and 
his head held very high. His face 
was set in lines he hoped were 
stern. His small jaw was thrust 
out. He stared straight ahead. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
Dimity gasped. ““Are you sick?” 

Without relaxing in the least 
Roger slowly swept his head from 


side to side. He grunted, “Not. 


sick. Indian never sick, Paleface 
sick. Ugh.” 

“Oh, you’re just playing Indian 
again,” Dimity said with relief. 
Roger did not reply, he just swung 
about and stalked down the street, 
leaving Dimity to follow. When he 
reached the door of BOOK- 
SPROUT’S, he turned and passed 
through the door, leaving it to 
swing almost in Dimity’s face. 

“You’re not very polite,” Dimi- 
ty said sharply. “A lady always 
goes through a door first.” 

“Ugh,” Roger said. “Indian nev- 
er polite.’”’ He raised one hand to 
Mister Booksprout stood 
watching him with great good hu- 
mor. “How!” Roger grunted. 

“How!” grunted Mister Book- 
sprout. “How-kula, tanka Ogala- 
la?”’ 

Roger lost his poise. He stared 
at Mister Booksprout and mut- 


they had to eat a very great deal 
in order to nourish their huge 
bodies. Of all the mammals, the 
musk-ox is perhaps the best able 
to live through the long Arctic 
winter, when it is dark nearly all 
day, and it gets perhaps sixty be- 
low zero. Snow packs deep and 
Arctic winds blow fiercely from 
the Arctic Sea, but the musk-ox 
can take it. 

The men of science tell us that 
long ago, in the Ice Age, the musk- 
ox ranged over most of what has 
come to be the United States. But 
that was before the memory of 
man. Man himself is the one foe 


Cliff-House, Wigwam and Tipi 


GARALD LAGARD 


tered, ““Huh? What did you say?” 

Mister Booksprout said, polite- 
ly, “I just said, ‘How are you, big 
Sioux’ ?” 

Roger’s face went blank from 
astonishment. He asked, ““Do you 
know how to talk Indian?” 

“Well,” Mister Booksprout re- 
plied, “I wouldn’t call it talking 
Indian. The American Indian be- 
longs to a race of people. And 
within that race are many kinds 
of Indians, each with his own lan- 
guage. I was talking Sioux.” 

“Oh,” said Roger, his respect 
for Mister Booksprout increasing 
greatly, “do you know about In- 
dians? Do you know about all 
kinds of Indians? We read about 
some Indians in school today.” 
Again his face went blank. He 
folded his arms. He grunted, 
“Ugh. Me Indian. Me Sioua In- 
dian.” 

“Oh, Roger,” Dimity said in de- 
spair, “relax, will you? You look 
like you’re sick.” 

“Me not sick,” Roger grunted. 
“Paleface—”’ 

“Don’t go over that again,” 
Dimity said hastily. ““Mister Book- 
sprout, tell him about the Indi- 
ans.”’ 

Mister 30ooksprout nodded. 
But first we will have our butter- 
milk and doughnuts. Then we will 
talk of Indians.” 

“Do Indians eat doughnuts and 
drink buttermilk?” Roger asked 
anxiously. 

“An Indian, Roger, will eat any- 


thing,’ Mister Booksprout said 
firmly, “even buttermilk and 


deughnuts.”’ 
“This you should remember 
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against which the musk-ox cannot 
protect himself, for a man with a 
gun can kill him for his hide and 
for his meat. Little O-vi-bos, 
though, never saw a:man, for he 
lived so far north that men never 
came there. And in time the tiny 
calf became a huge musk-ox that 
stood five feet tall at the shoulder 
and that weighed 600 pounds. And 
no matter how long and hard the 
winter, spring always came again. 
And again the herd roamed joy- 
ously farther south, into the Ca- 
nadian wilderness where flowers 
bloomed and the sun warmed the 
earth. 


about Indians,” said Mister Book- 
sprout, when the tea table had 
been cleared, “there are four dif- 
ferent kinds. Not tribes, but 
kinds. The first kind we will talk 
about is the forest Indian. When 
the first white people landed on 
the eastern shores of America, 
this is the kind of an Indian those 
first white people saw. Or, may- 
be they didn’t see him. They just 
heard a ‘whitt-pop,’ and there was 
an arrow through somebody. The 
forest Indians had never seen any- 
body like the first white people. 
They were suspicious of what they 
did not understand so they just 
shot an arrow into it and looked it 
over later. This was not friendly. 
But the Indians were not friendly ; 
they were cautious.” 

“But,” inquired Dimity, “didn’t 
the first white people shoot back ?” 

“Of course,” said Mister Book- 
sprout. “They would level their 
firelock muskets and send great 
balls of lead in every direction. 
The eastern shores of America 
were not very peaceful in those 
old days. And it was some time be- 
fore the whites learned anything 
of Indian ways. When they did be- 
come more friendly with the for- 
est Indians, they found they were 
quite cultured, in their own way. 
They had an art of their own— 
their beadwork was _ beautiful, 
their baskets were well made and 
had well-planned designs on them, 
and their spear and arrow points 
were beautifully chipped. And 
they had tribal laws which were 
fair and honest. These were the 
Delaware and Iroquois tribes of 
New York, and the Ojibway, Cree, 
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Algonquin, Sauk and Fox tribes of 
the Great Lakes country.” 

“Did these Indians live in wig- 
wams?” Roger asked eagerly. 
“Did they build fires in them, and 
let the smoke come out a hole 
in the top?” 

Mister Booksprout nodded. He 
explained, “Wigwam is an Algon- 
quin word. It is a low hut made 
from tree limbs cut and bent in a 
half-circle. Over this frame hides 
were laced. It made a pretty nice 
house, if you were not too particu- 
lar. The Indians were not too par- 
ticular. Such a hut was good 
enough for them. They never 
swept the floor: when it got too 
dirty, the Indians just moved their 
huts. The floor was just dirt any- 
way, covered with skins and blan- 
kets. The fire was in the middle, 
and the smoke was supposed to go 
out a hole in the roof. This it did 
not always do, so most Indians 
smelled smoky all the time. It is 
said the early settlers could smell 
an Indian long before he could see 
him. It was not only the smoke 
on the Indians which the early 
settlers could smell, it was the 
bear grease which the Indians 
liked to rub on themselves. This 
old bear grease smelled to what 
your mother would call ‘high 


heaven’. 


“What about the Sioux Indi- 
ans?” Roger urged. “Where did 
they live?” 

“About the Sioux?’ Mister 
Booksprout questioned. ‘Well, 
that is a very queer thing, Roger. 
Now, we think of the Sioux as 
very great warriors. Very great 
men in battle. But in the begin- 
ning they were not like that at 
all. They were part of the Dakota 
tribe. The Sioux lived in Canada 
two hundred years ago. There 
were few of them. They were not 
great hunters. They were not 
great fighters. The other Indian 
tribes who lived near them in Can- 
ada stole from them, captured 
their women and children in bat- 
tle and made their lives very mis- 
erable. At last, not being able to 
fight, they had to run. They left 
Canada and moved south, into the 
country which is now North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Then 
a great change took place in the 
tribe of the Sioux. They became 
horsemen. And from the weak lit- 
tle tribe which every other Indian 
tribe pushed around they became 
tough and hardy and fierce in bat- 
tle. They moved their hide tipis 
from place to place, following the 
herds of buffalo upon which they 
lived. The dried meat of the buffa- 
lo fed them through the cold win- 
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ter months. The shaggy buffalo 
hides kept them warm. The skins 
of deer and antelope made them 
clothing. They fought with the 
Crow and Blackfoot tribes and 
whipped them, driving them back 
into the mountains. They made 
treaties with other tribes and 
traded down the Mississippi Val- 
ley for horses and metal for 
knives, arrowheads and spears.” 

“I thought,” Dimity broke in, 
“that all Indians made their own 
arrowheads from stone.” 

“At one time they did. But no 
flint head is as good as an iron one. 
The Indians were glad to get iron 
from the white traders, and blan- 
kets, guns and powder. These 
things were traded to the tribes 
for beaver pelts. Muskets were 
manufactured with great long 
barrels—awkward, poor-shooting 
guns, costing very little to make. 
When these cheap weapons were 
first sent to the prairies, the In- 
dians would pay any price for 
them. So the white traders put the 
butt of a trade musket on the 
ground and told the Indians to 
stack beaver skins beside it until 
the pile of skins should reach the 
end of the musket barrel. Then it 
was a trade—several hundred dol- 
lars worth of skins for a two dol- 
lar musket.” Mister Booksprout 
paused, shaking his head sadly. 
“This could not last. Some Indian 
tribes found they were being 
cheated and refused to have any- 
thing more to do with white trad- 
ers. At least, they would have 
nothing to do with them peace- 
fully. The young men painted for 
war. They braided the manes and 
tails of their war ponies. They 
sharpened their lances. They load- 
ed up their sorry muskets with 
powder and ball. So war came to 
the prairies between the whites 
and Indians.” 

“Did the Sioux fight?” Roger 
questioned eagerly. 

Mister Booksprout nodded. “The 
Sioux fought for a long time and 
very bitterly,” he replied. “It took 
many regiments of cavalry to 
teach them they could not hope to 
win a war against the white men. 


I WONDER 
ETHEL E. HICKOK 


As I was walking through the 


woods 
I saw a little rabbit; 
I don’t know why it ran away, 
I only tried to grab it! 


At last they gave up and were put 
on reservations beyond the limits 
of which they were not allowed to 
go. But before the end came to the 
Indian wars, many people on both 
sides had suffered. It was a very 
sorry time.” 

“Did all Indians fight?” Dimity 
asked. ‘““Weren’t there any peace- 
ful ones?’ 

“Yes, indeed,” Mister Book- 
sprout replied happily. “We will 
talk about some peaceful Indians. 
These were the Cliff Dwellers. 
They had no wigwams. They had 
no tipis. They lived in houses 
built into the sides of great cliffs 
in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah 
and Arizona. There they lived 
quietly for generations, raising 
corn and beans and manufactur- 
ing pottery for their own use and 
for trade with neighboring tribes. 
They killed what game they need- 
ed with arrows, and they defended 
themselves against raids by the 
warlike tribes from the south. 
But mostly they lived in peace be- 
cause their high cliff-houses were 
reached only by ladders and could 
be easily held against their ene- 
mies.” 

“What was the name of this 
tribe?” Roger asked. 


Mister Booksprout shrugged his 
wide shoulders. ““Nobody knows, 
exactly,” he said. “By some they 
are called Basket Makers, because 
they were so very expert at weav- 
ing baskets. They even buried 
their dead in baskets. But so far 
as is known, no member of this 
tribe is now alive. A long time ago, 
before the white men knew them, 
they just went away from their 
cliff-houses, leaving food in bowls, 
clothing hanging on the walls, and 
no sign of disorder such as would 
mean hasty flight from some great 
danger. They just went away from 
there. Where, nobody now living 
knows.” 

“Oh,” Dimity said eagerly, “‘a 
mystery!” 

“A very great mystery,” Mister 
Booksprout agreed. “You can now 
visit some of these cliff-houses. 
They have been repaired and ar- 
ranged to look much the same as 
they must have looked centuries 
ago. The baskets and pottery are 
there. The low couches covered 
with animal skins are there. The 
ladders with their rungs tied with 
deerskin lead up from the ground 
to the cliff-houses. But there is 
no member of the Basket Maker’s 
tribe to climb those ladders, eat 
from the pottery and sleep on the 
couches. What he did is there for 
us to see. But he doesn’t live there 
any more.” 
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Bors father was ready to 
go to work, but as he said “good- 
by” to his family, he paused in the 
open doorway to study the sky. 

“It looks like rain,” he called to 
his small son, Bob. “You and cou- 
sin Meg must play near the house 
today. If it clouds up, run and cov- 
er the salt. Mother cannot leave 
the new baby to attend to it.” 

Meg watched her uncle walk- 
ing down the steps. “Where is the 
salt, and why must it be covered?” 
she asked Bob. Meg lived in a dif- 
ferent state, and she had arrived 
on the previous evening to pay her 
relations a visit. 

Bob looked at his cousin in sur- 
prise. “Don’t they make salt near 
your home?” 

Meg shook her curly head. 
“How is it made? Tell me.” 

“We don’t make it, exactly. It’s 
there already,” Bob said, but 
Meg looked so bewildered that he 
added quickly, “Come with me 
and I will show you what I mean.” 

He led her along the street and 
pointed past the houses. “There 
are the salt vats,” he said. 


In the distance were vats 
grouped together, side by side. 
There were so many of them that 
they looked like a field of wooden 
tanks set up on legs. Meg tried to 
count them, but she gave it up. She 
couldn’t count far enough. 


Bob ran to a vat that was a 
short distance away from the rest. 
“This is where Mother makes our 
salt,”’ he exclaimed. 


Meg regarded it with big round 
eyes. The vat was a big, shallow 
wooden box about twelve feet 
square. And it was raised up from 
the ground on stout sticks. 

As she came nearer she noticed 
some queer rust-red icicles hang- 
ing from the under side of the 
vat. “What are those things?” she 
asked. 

“We call them ‘salt icicles.’ 
They come on all the tanks.” He 
bent over his mother’s vat and 
felt the salt to see how it was 
coming. “It’s almost dry,” he said. 
“One more day of hot sunshine, 
and it'll be ready.” 

“What does it look like?” Meg 
asked. Then she stood on tiptoe 
and tried to see over the edge of 
the wooden box. 


SALT 


Salt Manufacture in the Days of Our Grandfathers 
I. DYER KUENSTLER 
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Meg and Bob waited under the salt vat out of the rain. 


“Look!” Bob threw a handful 
of salt crystals into the air and 
watched them fall back into the 
box. “‘Did you see it sparkle in the 
sunlight?” 

“Unh-uh!”” Meg said, nodding 
her head. “How do you make salt? 
You haven’t told me yet.” 

“We get it from the brine—” 
Bob began. 

“What's BRINE?” Meg asked 
in a puzzled tone. 

“Water with salt in it,” Bob ex- 
plained. “There are brine springs 
near here, and subterranean pools 
too, and—” 

Meg interrupted him again. 
“What’ s subterr—I can’t say that 
word.” 

“SUBTERRANEAN means— 
under the ground.” 

“Oh!” said Meg. “Go on.” 

“Well, the men pump the brine 
into the vats, and the sun evap- 
orates the water—” Bob paused 
and smiled at his small cousin. “I 
mean, the sun dries up the water 
and leaves the salt crystals on the 
bottom of the vats. That’s why we 
have to cover our tanks if it 
rains.” Bob pointed inside his 
mother’s vat. “If that salt got wet 
today, it would have to dry out all 
over again.” 


“That would be too bad.” Meg 
looked at the big box thoughtful- 
ly. “How do you cover it?” she 
asked. 

“We pull down that roof. It 
slides easily, it’s on rollers.” 

Meg was very quiet for a few 
minutes. Bob wondered what she 
was thinking about. At last he 
asked her. She pointed to the oth- 
er vats. “What do you do with all 
the salt?” 

“That isn’t our salt. It belongs 
to other people, and they sell what 
they do not want.” 

Beyond the sea of vats were two 
or three wooden towers. Bob nod- 
ded his head toward the nearest, 
and said, ‘““When I grow up I’m go- 
ing to be a watchman and sit in 
one of those towers.” 

“That would be fun,” Meg 
agreed. “What does a watchman 
do?” 

“He watches the sky all day. 
If he sees a rain cloud coming he 
rings his bell to warn the people 
to cover their vats. My Uncle Tom 
is the north tower watchman. He 
might let us go up in his tower. 
Come on, we'll ask him.” 

The children raced past the vats 
to the north tower, and Bob called 
up to his uncle. After some coax- 
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ing the man said that they could 
come up for a few minutes. 

Bob helped Meg climb up the 
wooden steps. When she was at 
the top she gazed around. ““What 
a lot of sky you can see from 
here,” she said. Then she saw the 
bell and she wanted to ring it. 

“That would never do,’’ Bob 
said quickly. “The people would 
leave their work, and come run- 
ning.” 

Before long the watchman sent 
them down. “Get near the vats,” 
he cautioned. “We may have a 
thunder-shower before long.” 

Meg didn’t believe him for the 
sun was shining brightly. Bob 
knew that his uncle was generally 
right about the weather, but all 
the same the boy did not hurry. 
They walked slowly and talked 
about what they had seen in the 
tower. They did not notice when 
the sun went under a cloud. 

Suddenly Uncle Tom’s bell be- 
gan to clang. Bob gave a start. 
“Come on, we must run for our 
vat,” he cried. 

But Meg was tired and didn’t 
feel like running. So Bob took 
hold of her arm and helped her 
along. 

By this time the bells in the oth- 
er look-out towers were also ring- 
ing. “What a noise the bells 
make,” Meg said. 

“Of course they do,” Bob said. 
“That’s to warn the people who 
work indoors, that it’s going to 
rain.” 

Bob reached his mother’s vat 
just in time and he had the salt 
covered before the storm began. 

Meg watched the women and 
children come out of their houses 
and race for their vats. They came 
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Bob fingered the salt crystals. 


from all directions, and then a - 


queer noise began. 


“‘What’s that?” she cried, cling- | 


ing to Bob. “Is it thunder?” 

“No,” he laughed. “It’s only the 
women pulling the roller roofs 
over their vats.” 

As he spoke the rain splashed 
down in big drops, so Bob pushed 
Meg under the vat, out of the wet. 
He got under, too, and they sat on 
the ground and watched the wom- 
en hurry back to their homes, and 
their work. 

But most of the children dived 
under the vats and they played 
games there, as they waited for 
the rain to stop. 

“Tt isn’t raining so much now,” 
Meg said later. “Shall- we go 
home?” 


SONG OF THE CHICKADEE 


List to the song of the chickadee, 


Meg stood on 
couldn’t see inside the vat. 


tip-toe, but she 


“Not yet,’ Bob replied. “If the 
sun shines again we must open up 
the vat. But we can run over there 
and play with the other children, 
if you like.” 

So Meg and Bob scurried over 
to his friends, and they all played 
Indians under the vats, until the 
rain stopped, and the sun shone 
brightly. 

Then they all went outside, and 
the rumbling noise started again, 
as they opened up the salt vats. 


Perched on the top of the leafless tree; 


Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 


Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 
Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 


Chickadee chirps: 


Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 


Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 


There’s never a day in all the year 
You may not hear me. I’m small, you see, 

But I’m bright and active and full of glee.” 
From limb to limb then he hies away, 


Out on the branches you see him sway, 


Black cap bobbing about as he sings: 
“Chick-chick, chicka, chickadee-dee!’’ 


Author unknown 


“Chickadee-dee, dee! 
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The Poetry Corner 


LEAP YEAR 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
February, ’44 
Has an extra day. 
‘Tis because it is the time 
Leap year comes our way. 


Nineteen forty-four divides 
Evenly by four, 

Showing that it is a year 
That’s given one day more. 


WHO SENT THE 
VALENTINE 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Our door-bell rang, oh, very loud, 
But when I went to see 

Who was outside I only found 
A valentine for me. 


It was a lovely valentine, 
All lace and flowers blue 
Around a picture of a heart 
With Cupid’s arrow through. 


Although I was so pleased to know 
That someone cared for me 

I couldn’t help but wish he’d left 
His name for me to see. 


BEARS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I'm glad my little Teddy bear 
Is different from those others 
That sleep all winter in their dens 
Curled up beside their mothers. 


If Teddy had to sleep that long 
Whatever would I do? 

I'd have no pal to play with me 
And tell my secrets to. 


And Teddy’d miss a lot of fun— 
The rides upon my sled, 
And other things a bear thinks 
nice 
If it’s no sleepy-head. 


MONTHS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


January, February, 

March, April, May... 

(I learned to say the calendar 
While off at school today!) ... 


June, July, and August; 

(I used to be perplexed 

But now I know September 

[s the month that comes the next.) 


October, then November, 

And December is the last. 

Now as I know all twelve of them, 
I like to say them fast. 


PLL KEEP ON LEARNING 
LUCRETIA PENNY 


When I visit on the farm 

There’s much for me to learn 
And there is something new to see 
Everywhere I turn. 


I learn how wooly sheep are 
sheared, 

How hay is cut and how 

It’s stored away up in the loft 

And how to milk a cow. 


I learn all sorts of things like that 
I didn’t know before. 

I use both eyes, I use both ears 
And keep on learning more. 


OF A HOOT OWL 
EDNA HAMILTON 


A hoot owl sat in a large elm tree, 
I looked at him and he looked at 


me, 

When I looked at him... I was 
surprised 

To see he had two big round 
eyes... 

He flapped his wings and away he 
flew, 

I can still hear that hoot ow] say, 
“Whoo whoo.” 


TRY IT 
ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


First you sigh, sigh, sigh. 

Then you cry, cry, cry. 

But you know that you can stop it 
If you try, try, try. 


When you smile, smile, smile, 

All the while, while, while, 

You will find that is the much 
more 

Pleasant style, style, style. 


A QUEER BIRTHDAY 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I'm glad my birthday doesn’t come 
Upon a certain day— 

On February twenty-ninth— 
It wouldn’t be fair play. 


Because for three long years I’d 
have 
No birthday really mine; 
I'd have to use some other day 
For lack of twenty-nine. 


And when I’d lived for twelve 
whole years 
My birthdays would be three. 
Now don’t you think a calendar 
Should reckon differently ? 
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SNOWFLAKE ERRANDS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


When snowflakes skip and dance 
about 
While coming to the ground 
You can be sure that they are all 
On pleasant errands bound. 


Some come to make the dull gray 
world 
A strange, enchanting place, 
With ice-cream cones and frosted 
cakes 
In this and that queer space. 


While others make soft comfort- 
ables 
To cover up the ground 
So bulbs and seeds and flower- 
roots 
Can sleep there safe and sound. 


But those that have the gayest 
time 
Just bank the long hillsides 
So all the little boys and girls 
Can have some dandy slides. 


SONGS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A song is such a pleasant thing. 

It makes me happy while I sing, 

Especially when I’m out a-walk- 
ing, 

Or as a change from just plain 
talking. 


I like the songs of trains and toys, 

And songs of little gingerbread 
boys. 

I like the songs of beating drums, 

With “boom - boom - booms” and 
“drum-tums-tums”’! 


I like the songs of pets and boats. 

I like ALL kinds of sing-song 
notes. 

A song is such a pleasant thing. 

It makes me happy when I sing! 


PRAYER 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Help me to work, 
And help me rest. 
Help me to think, 
And do my best. 


Help me to share, 
And help me save. 
Help me to sleep, 
And to behave. 


Help me to learn, 

And help me play. 
Help me to thank YOU 
Every day! 
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“We have naturally curly tails,’ 


said Three-Ducks. 


Tailfeathers 


One morning when Three- 
Ducks went over to see Mrs. 
Goose she stared at them so hard 
that they asked, “Why are you 
looking at us like that?” 

“It’s your tails,” she told them. 
“The feathers curl, at the end.” 

“Why yes, we have naturally 
curly tails,’ said Three-Ducks, 
shaking their tails this way and 
that, and looking at them, too. 
“They turn up, don’t they?” 

Now Mrs. Goose had never 
really noticed this before, but 
now that she had, she was very 
dissatisfied with her own tail, 
which was straight on the end 
and not curly. 

After Three-Ducks had gone, 
she stood before the mirror and 
said to herself, “If only I had 
curly tailfeathers, I should be 
much handsomer than I am.” 

She decided to go over and ask 
Old Lady Owl, who was so wise, 
what to do about it. 

Old Lady Owl was sitting be- 
fore her little fire. When she 
heard a knock at her door, she 
said, “Come in, Mrs. Goose.” 


“How did you know who it 
was?” asked Mrs. Goose, sitting 
down in a little birch bark chair. 

“Because I saw your tail- 
feathers around the corner of the 
window.” 

Then Mrs. Goose began to 
laugh and laugh. “My tail is just 
what I have come to see you 
about,” she said. “When you saw 
it, you knew it belonged to me, 
because the _ feathers were 


“There was a burned ni” 
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straight, now didn’t you?” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the AUTHOR 


“Why, yes, that’s so,” said Old 
Lady Owl. 

“Well,” went on Mrs. Goose, 
“I have come to ask you a ques- 
tion. Curly tails are prettier than 
straight ones. Would you advise 
me to try and change mine, Lady 
Owl?” 

Lady Owl knitted. Then she 
said, “You have got along this 
far without a curly tail. Let well 
enough alone.” 

But Mrs. Goose did not seem 
answered. She twisted and 
turned; she kept opening her bill 
as though she were going to say 
something. But finally she smiled, 
“Well, thank you, I must be go- 
ing now—” and plopped away. 

When she had gone as far as 
Lettuce Avenue and Green 
Street, she saw Mrs. Squirrel 
around a corner. “Wait for me!” 
she called, and hurried to catch 
up with her. 

Mrs. Squirrel asked, “What’s 
the matter, Mrs. Goose? You 
seem quite excited.” 

“It’s about my tailfeathers. 
They are straight. I asked Lady 
Owl if she advised me to curl 
them, and she said, ‘Let well 
enough alone.’ What did she 
mean by that?” 

“She meant to leave them 
straight, of course,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, hurrying on. “I don’t 
see why you are so worked up 
about your tailfeathers, all of a 
sudden. If you tried to change 
them, they might come out like 

Mr. Pig’s. He has a curly tail, 
you know.” 

“That’s so,’”’ said Mrs. Goose. 
She thought of Mr. Pig’s tail, 
and how pink and queer and 
twisty it was. Yes, maybe she had 
better let well enough alone. 

But that afternoon she was in 
Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, poking 
around on the bargain table. Mr. 
Gobbler had put some things 
there that he wished to sell off, 
quickly. They were very cheap. 
There were two or three chipped 
dishes. And there was a queer 
little old iron with a wooden han- 
dle, something like a scissors, 
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only the ends were blunt, and 
not pointed. 

“What is this?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

“That’s a curling iron,” Mr. 
Gobbler told her. 

Mrs. Goose’s heart began to 
flutter. A curling iron! And just 
when she had been wishing to 
curl her feathers! Surely it was 
meant for her. She saw how it 
worked. You heated it—yes—it 
would be easy to use it. 

“T’ll take this,” she said to Mr. 
Gobbler. 


Mr. Gobbler looked very sur- 
prised. He opened his mouth to 
say, “Why do you want a curling 
iron? You have no hair to curl.” 
But he did not. Instead, he asked 
her, “Are you sure you know 
what this is for?” 

“Certainly I know,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “You had better let well 
enough alone.” 

Mr. Gobbler thought that was 
a very strange answer, but then, 
Mrs. Goose did not always seem 
to know what she was saying. So 
he told her, “Very well, then—” 
and wrapped up the iron in a 
piece of pink paper. 

Mrs. Goose could hardly wait 
to get home and begin curling her 
feathers. She burst in the door, 
and heated the iron in some hot 
coals in her stove. Then she 
twisted around, caught her tail- 
feathers in it, turned them tight, 
and held on. 

“T’ll keep the iron there a good 
long while,” she told herself. 
“Then my tail will be nice and 
curly.” 

The feathers got hotter and 
hotter. Mrs. Goose was a bit un- 
comfortable. Then, suddenly, a 
terrible smell arose in the air, 
and some queer blackish smoke. 
Mrs. Goose loosened the iron, in 
a terrible hurry, and threw it on 
the floor with a bang. 

But oh dear; what had hap- 
pened? There were her best tail- 
feathers all blackish and burned- 
off and smelly! 

She was looking at them, won- 
dering what to do, when there 
was a knock at her door. There 
was Mrs. Squirrel. She said, 
“There was a queer smell coming 
from your house. I noticed it as 
[ was going by. Have you left 
something on your stove?” 

Then she saw the curling iron 
and the burned tail, and said, 
“Oh, I see. But why didn’t you 
let well enough alone, as Mrs. 
Owl and I advised you?” 

But Mrs. Goose was very snap- 
py. “More feathers will grow,” 
she said, ‘‘after a while. I guess 


I can use my new curling iron if 
I want to, can’t I?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel, “if you want to.” And with 
a little skitter, and a little giggle, 
she went home. 

Now Mrs. Goose had hoped 
that she would stay and advise 
her what to do. She was sorry 
she had spoken so quickly. She 
hated to go around with a stubby, 
burned-off, unattractive - looking 
tail. All her friends would be apt 
to say, “What have you been do- 
ing?” or “For pity’s sakes, have 
you had an_ accident?’ or 
“Where was the fire?” 

But she had to go out to buy 
her Animaltown News, so she de- 
cided to get it over with. 

And the first friends she met, 
of all creatures, were Three- 
Ducks! Three-Ducks—who had 
started all this! 

But as she came near she saw 
that they were not walking along 
straight and sensibly as they 
usually did, they were hanging 
their heads, looking a little 
ashamed. 

Then Mrs. Goose noticed their 
tails! 

Why, they weren’t curly any 
more! They were cut off short, 
very straight and unbecoming. 

“What have you been doing to 
your tails?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

But they were quick, too. They 
asked, “What have you been do- 
ing to yours?” 

asked first,” 
Goose. 

“Well, we will tell you,” they 
said. “When you spoke of our 


said Mrs. 


‘“‘What is the matter with you feathered people today?’”’ asked Mr. Owl. 
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curly tails this morning, we got 
to thinking about them. We de- 
cided that they were sort of silly 
—too ruffly-looking for plain 
ducks like us. So, we got the 
scissors and snipped them off 
short. Yes, indeed, we did.” 

“And now you will have to 
wait for them to grow again. 
What a pity!” 

“Well now, tell us about 
yours,” they said. “Why is it all 
black?” 

Mrs. Goose looked ashamed, 
too. 

“TI tried to curl mine, with an 
iron. The iron got too hot. And 
burned.” 

“Yes, there is a burned smell 
about you,” Three-Ducks said. 
“What a pity! Now you will have 
to wait for your tail to grow 
again, too.” 

“Well, we’d all better have left 
well enough alone,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. 

Three-Ducks blinked at her. 
“You didn’t make that up, Mrs. 
Goose. Old Lady Owl said the 
same thing to us, just now, when 
we told her what we had done.” 

“Here she is again,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

Sure enough, there she was, 
with her umbrella and _ pocket- 
book; and she asked, “‘What is 
the matter with you feathered 
people today? Tailfeathers, tail- 
feathers! Well, I shall not tamper 
with mine.” 


“What does ‘tamper’ mean?” 
asked Mrs. Goose. 


“You don’t need to ask,” 


quacked Three-Ducks. 
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The Ice Princess 


MABEL DOYLE 


than the strongest 
airplane can fly, lived the Snow 
King. His castle stood high on the 
top of the big, grey cloud that was 
his kingdom. With him lived his 
daughter, the Ice Princess. She 
was more beautiful than any 
earthly princess could be, for the 
ice of which she was made was as 
clear as any icicle and caught as 
many sparkles of light from the 
sun. Her crown of frozen rain- 
drops was no less bright than so 
many diamonds would have been. 
Her robe was made of thousands 
and thousands of snowflakes set 
edge to edge in the most beauti- 
ful lace imaginable. 

Had it not been for this Snow 
King and his fairy daughter, 
there would have been no match- 
less snowflakes to please the 
hearts of little children. For it 
was he who commanded the snow- 
makers of his kingdom to make 
the flakes for the snowstorms, and 
it was the Princess who ordered 
them to make a new design for 
each flake so that she might choose 
the loveliest for her robes. 

The little Princess loved to 
watch the tiny, fat snowmen spin 
the wheels that made the snow- 
flakes. When she was not teasing 
the breezes that served her or 
setting afloat foggy fragments of 
the cloud kingdom, she played 
with them. 


This princess was as happy as a 
princess should be until she over- 
heard the snowmen talking one 
day among themselves about 
children. 

“We have been piling up snow- 
flakes until this cloud is weighted 
down with them,” said one. “It 
must be time to send the first 
flakes down upon the hills and 
towns.” 

“Don’t be impatient,” said a 
second. “Jack Frost will come to 
tell us when it is cold enough to 
send them.” 

“IT am not impatient,” said the 
first. “I am only thinking of the 
children. Their sleds are all ready 
for coasting on Christmas day, 
and there will be no snow unless 
we send it tonight.” 

The Princess had never heard 
of children. She rushed up to the 
first little snowmaker—the one 
with the blackest pieces of coal 
for his eyes. “What are children?” 


she demanded. “I heard you say it. 
What are children, and what are 
their sleds?” 

“I do not know, really,” an- 
swered the jolly little round man. 
“T have only heard Jack Frost 
talk about them. He says that they 
wish and wish for the snow that 
we send. But, come, little Princess, 
forget about them and watch the 
wheels spin. The weather is just 
right for making starry snow- 
flakes.” 

She didn’t forget, but she went 
Skippety, skippety, float 
Skippety, skippety, float 

to the great snow mills where 
each tiny snowmaker ran his own 
snow wheel. The round, white 
snowmakers waddled after her. 

She watched the busy men turn- 
ing out heaps and heaps of snow- 
flakes, no two alike. Now and then 
she cried out, 

“T want that one,” or “Keep 
that one for me.” And for a little 
while she was happy again. 

Then suddenly she tired of 
watching and stamped her tiny 
foot and clapped her tiny hands. 
Every snowmaker stopped so 
quickly that hundreds and hun- 
dreds of flakes were spoiled and 
would have to go down to the 
earth as round pellets of snow. 


“T will not be teased longer. 
What are children? Some of you 
know,” she cried. ““What are they 
like?” 

But the workers only shook 
their heads until the one nearest 
her lost his and had to have it 
a] on again. None of them could 
tell. 

So the Princess ran crying to 
her father, the Snow King. When 
he saw her tears, he ran down the 
steps of his throne, shouted for 
the breezes, called the winds, and 
raised such a noise and clatter 
that the Princess was not able to 
tell him anything. 

“Call the snowmakers! Pack 
the snow wheels! Bring the jew- 
els!” he shouted. “We must move. 
This cloud is too warm. The Prin- 
cess is melting! Hurry, hurry! We 
must be gone before it is too late. 
I see drips of water coming from 
her eyes.” 

Such a hurrying and a scurry- 
ing! The King was away on the 
blustering wind, dragging the 
Princess with him before she 
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could get her wits together. And 
the speed with which they trav- 
eled left no breath for talking. 
The snowmakers followed as fast 
as they could get their wheels and 
shove off. The wind which the 
King had called carried them all 
to a higher cloud and left them. 

The snowmen set about at once 
building a new cloud palace. It 
did not take long. They found a 
thick, black spot in the cloud, 
punched holes, puffed out their 
round, snow cheeks, and blew and 
blew all together—piff, piff, 
blow-w-w. They didn’t stop until 
a bubble of grey fog rested on the 
grey cloud top—a bubble large 
enough for a castle for the little 
Snow King and his Ice Princess. 
Soon the bubble had been patted 
and squeezed and frozen into 
towers and rooms, and the breezes 
having arrived with pots and 
pans, curtains and clothes, and 
beds and boxes, the things were 
put in. All was ready for the royal 
family to move in. 

The Princess’ tears had been 
dried by the quick journey, but 
she had not forgotten about the 
children. When everything was 
all settled in the palace, and the 
snow wheels were spinning again, 
she asked the King, 

“Sir, what are children? I heard 
the snowmakers talking about 
them. I want to go and see some.” 

“You must never even think of 
such a thing,” said the King as 
he twisted his long, white beard 
in his hands. 

So the Ice Princess went away 
to think about it all the time. And 
she made up her mind to ask Jack 
Frost, himself; he would be com- 
ing soon to report to the Snow 
King that the last brown leaf 
down upon the earth had been 
painted. She sat in the highest 
window in the tallest tower of the 
new cloud palace to watch for him. 


No wonder, then, that when 
Jack came skimming over the 
clouds in his red, and orange, and 
yellow suit, she was the first to 
see him. He was only a bright spot 
in the grey fog when she sent the 
Telling Breeze to ask him to come 
first to her window. 


It was just as easy for Jack to 
come in at the highest window as 
at the lowest door. He flew with 
the ease and speed of a bird. He 
was at the Princess’ window be- 
fore the Telling Breeze could 
reach the palace again. 


“Jack, you must tell me some- 
thing. You are the one who knows. 
What are children?” cried the 
Princess without waiting to say 
“hello.” 
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“Yes, I have seen them,” an- 
swered Jack. “They are ten times 
as big as you or I, but I can make 
them run. I nip their noses.” 

“Where do they run?” asked 
the Princess. “You go so fast that 
I am sure they could not run away 
from you.” 

“In their houses,” 
Jack. 

“Why do you not run in after 
them?” asked the Princess. 

“Oh, they keep fire in their 
houses,” explained Jack. “I would 
die from the heat.” 

“T think that the children must 
not like you,” she said. 

“They only laugh and rub their 
noses,” said Jack. “They warm 
their hands at the fire and come 
out to play again. They roll in the 
snow, and run, and blow smoke 
out of their mouths. They may not 
like me, but they like to have me 
there because they know that as 
long as I stay, the weather will 
be fine for coasting.” 

“T want to see them. I will see 
them! You shall take me,” ordered 
the Ice Princess. 

“When I have reported to the 
Snow King, your father,” said 
Jack. “He is waiting for me.” 

“Hurry,” said the Princess. 
“But do not tell him that I am go- 
ing. He would burst into a hun- 
dred splinters of ice if he knew.” 

“T will not tell him,” said Jack 
slyly, and he whispered it to all 
the little Breezes guarding the 
turns as he skipped down the 
tower steps. 

“The Princess is going with me, 

Skippety, skippety, skip. 

The Princess is going with me, 

Skippety, skippety, skip.” 

The Princess ran to her room 
and began hurrying the little 
Breeze who helped her dress, 

“Bring my newest robe. Bring 
my shiniest crown.” 

And the little Breeze hurried, 
bringing one robe after another as 
fast as the Princess could try 
them on and leave them in lacy 
heaps upon the floor. One crown 
was piled on top of the last fitted 
until the heap towered. At last 
after a hundred robes and half as 
many crowns had been brought, 
the Princess was pleased. Then 
she waited for Jack Frost, peep- 
ing out of the window a dozen 
times before he came. 

But he did not come to the win- 
dow. He had reported that it was 
cold enough on the earth for the 
first snowstorm. This had sent the 
blustering Snow King out upon 
the grey cloud to order it sent 
down by the snowmakers. As soon 
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as that happened, Jack came skip- 
pety, skippety hop up the stairs, 
surprising the whispering Breezes 
who were still discussing the news 
of the Princess’ leaving. 

He took the Princess by the 
hand, and away they went upon a 
waiting wind. And because the 
King was busy stirring up the 
storm, because the snowmakers 
were busy pumping the mills that 
blew out the flakes, and because 
the guarding breezes were so busy 
whispering the news, no one saw 
them go except the little breeze 
who had helped the Princess to 
dress. 

Jack and the Princess got caught 
among the mighty winds that 
were carrying the snowstorm 
down. They spun over and over 
and around and around merrily. 
The Princess’ robe whirled and 
swirled around her like the scarf 
of a Spanish dancer. The flakes 
whirled and danced as merrily, so 
that the Princess was the Spirit 
of the storm, dancing among a 
whirling chorus of flakes. Never 
had she had such fun! Jack was 
her partner in the dance, and she 
held tightly to his hand. 


The flakes whirled faster and 
faster, and thicker and thicker 
they grew with the full strength 
of the storm. 


It was then that Jack shouted 
through the rush, “Let go my 
hand; I want to catch my cap.” 


The Princess let go, but when 
she reached for his hand again, 
he was not there. He had shot 
away among the crowded snow- 
flakes, and not even with his 
bright suit could he be seen. She 
called to him: she commanded 
him to come back. No answer 
came, and the poor Princess who 
had always a dozen breezes to do 
her bidding was all alone in the 
whirling snowstorm—and lost. 


Since she did not know where 
the winds were taking her, they, 
old friends as they were, were 
frightening. She ordered them to 
take her home, but they were too 
busy with the snow to hear her. 
She cried out for the breezes, but 
they were being forced along by 
the stronger winds. For the first 
time in her life, neither the winds 
nor the breezes could help her. 

At last she was tossed upon a 
snowbank. She plunged up to her 
head in its soft whiteness. Her 
robe which spread over the snow 
made her a part of the drift, and 
try as she would, she could not 
climb out. 


“Let me help you,” said that 
tricky fellow, Jack, for le had 
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been near her all the time. 

The Ice Princess was angry in- 
deed, but there was no use in try- 
ing to stamp her foot when she 
was up to her neck in the soft 
snow. So she said very, very po- 
litely, 

“Please.” 

“Take me to the children at 
once,” she ordered as soon as he 
had pulled her out. 

Jack bowed so low that his red 
cap swept across the snowy 
ground. “Right away,” he smiled. 

The wind was quieter now. The 
last of the snowflakes were falling 
slowly. It was easier to see, now. 
Jack again took the hand of the 
Princess, and away the two went 
on flying fairy feet toward a near- 
by house. In this house, Jack 
knew, lived six small children. 

Something was standing in the 
yard of this house—something big 
and white and round. “Here is a 
child,” said Jack, pointing to it. 

“Oh, he is like our snowmak- 
ers,” said the Princess disappoint- 
edly. ‘‘He is jolly and round, and 
he has black coal eyes, too. Only he 
is many times as big as they. Why 
does he stand so still? If he is a 
child, why don’t you nip his nose 
and make him run?” 

“T think I shall,” said Jack. 


He ran up the fat snowman’s 
side; for it was a snowman the 
children had made. He ran over 
the round head, snatched off the 
old hat and sailed around and 
around the snowman’s head with 
it. Then he dropped quickly to the 
ground with it and pulled the old 
hat over him. 


The Princess saw him go this 
time. She ran to the old hat and 
pulled at it. The hat was heavy for 
such a little fairy princess, and 
Jack was holding it down over 
himself. She could not move it. 

“Jack, Jack!” she shouted. “I 
know you are there. Come on out 
and show me the children. This is 
not a child that you have shown 
me; it does not move. You said, 
too, that children blew smoke out 
of their mouths. Please come and 
show me one.” 


Jack did not answer, so the 
Princess went away to look at the 
strange things in this world so 
different from her own. It was 
then that she came to the window. 


The bright, yellow light stream- 
ing out upon the snow through 
the window attracted her. For the 
only color that the Princess had 
seen in her cloud home was that 
in Jack’s suit. She could not un- 
derstand this flood of yellow, 
pouring out upon the snow. She 
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wanted to walk in it—to see where 
it came from. 

No one was there to tell the 
Princess that she was in danger. 
And she did not know that the 
warm windowpane was not a 
safe place for an Ice Princess. 
Soon she was on the window sill, 
peeping in at the lowest corner of 
the pane. She put her two hands 
against the sides of her face, 
pressed them against the window- 
pane, and looked between them 
into the lighted room. Then she 
forgot Jack and everything else, 
too, that was outside. For here 
were the children at last! 

The yellow light was brighter 
here than on the snow. The 
sweaters, ribbons, and socks of 
the children were orange and red 
and green and blue in the warm 
light. Even their cheeks were 
rosy, and to one who had seen 
only coal eyes, their eyes were col- 
orful, truly. But the Christmas 
tree that stood in the corner! Jack 
could never have told her, if he 
would, how beautiful it was. 

The children inside the room 
sat on the rug and played with 
their new Christmas toys. Now 
one marched about, blowing a 
shiny horn. Two chased across the 
floor with a train of red cars. The 
baby rolled a many-colored ball, 
fell over it, laughed at his tumble, 
and started all over again. The 
children would not be so merry 
again until the next Christmas. 


“Oh, come here!” cried a little 
one with yellow curls. “Here is a 
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fairy in the corner of our win- 
dow !” 

“It’s only a heap of snow,” said 
the oldest, and he thought it was, 
because the Princess’ pretty robe 
of snowflakes was piled about her 
as she stood there. None of the 
others came to look, and the little 
one went away. 

Jack found no fun in hiding if 
no one came to look for him, He 
came out from under the hat when 
he could no longer hear the Prin- 
cess. It was his turn to be fright- 
ened. He went all the way around 
the snowman, looking for her. He 
looked under the snow-bent 
shrubs. He looked around the cor- 
ner of the house. He was getting 
excited. 

“What will the Snow King do to 
me if I do not bring the Princess 
back?” he thought. 

So he darted here and there, 
looking. The dog house was emp- 
ty ; so was the mail box. 

Jack might never have found 
her if the baby had not rolled his 
ball to the window. It came so 
close that the Princess might have 
touched the baby had the window 
been open. She put out her hand 
and laughed her tinkly laugh, 
and Jack heard her. He flew to the 
window and snatched her away. 

And just in time, too, for her 
hands were growing soft from the 
heated windowpane. In a minute 
more they would have begun to 
drip. Jack blew on them quickly, 
and they were firm and clear once 
more. 


“We are going straight home,” 
scolded Jack. “‘I should never have 
brought you; it is too dangerous. 
If a warm wind should pass by, 
you would be only a pool of 
water.” 

He stopped a passing icy breeze, 
and away they climbed up and up 
in the starlight to find the cloud 
castle again. 


Half way they met the Telling 
Breeze. She was flying rapidly, 
looking for them. “The Snow 
King is furious,” she said ex- 
citedly. ““The Whispering Breezes 
have told him that the Princess is 
on the warm earth.” 


The three of them were met by 
little breeze who had helped the 
Princess dress. She said that the 
King was tearing off his long 
white beard in handfuls. 


The four of them were met, 
soon, by one of the whispering 
breezes who said that the King 
was shivering. Now they knew 
that he was truly angry. 

When at last they reached the 
castle, Jack was ordered to the 
castle tower to stay all day. Worst 
of all, his gay clothes were taken 
away. The Whispering Breezes 
tiptoed around his door and sang, 
“Jackie can’t go out today; 

Snow King took his clothes away.” 

As for the Princess, she was 
shut up in her room alone for a 
day. But she did not mind, for 
she was remembering the laugh- 
ing eyes of the baby as he waddled 
to the window for his ball. 


TRAIN RIDE 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Choo! Choo! 

Says the little train 
Soon we will be going; 
Toot! Toot! 

Says the little train 
Hear my whistle blowing! 
Gather all your packages 
Climb aboard I say, 

Signal to the engineer 

And we'll be on our way. 

All aboard! All aboard! 

A ticket is your fare, 

Chug along—Chug along 

We are almost there; 

Now we’re coming to a stop 
Here’s the station red 

Time for me to take a drink 
And then be off to bed. 
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: The Little Brown Monkey Is Found 


Tue little brown monkey 
D lay up on his high shelf thinking 
1 about things, and wondering if he 


; were always going to stay right 
"4 there, getting more and more 
, dusty and more and more lone- 
y some all the time. Up to the time 
3 the big new monkey had come to 
S the toyshop, the little brown mon- 
is key had been almost ready to jump 
off the shelf some night and join 
y in the fun, but he was a shy little 
A thing and was almost afraid the 
1e other toys wouldn’t want him. 
ie And now, of course, he knew what 
the big new monkey would say 
about him. The big new monkey 
ce laughed at everybody except him- 
ss self, and what a laugh he would 
= have at a poor little monkey with 
? his eyes sewed on crooked and his 
' face all dusty. The little brown 
e 
he 
“st 
en 
ig, 
a 
for 
led 


KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


monkey just curled up and hid 
his face under his arm when he 
even thought about it. 

So that was why he happened 
to be up there thinking; thinking 
about all the fun he knew he could 
have if he had a chance, and all 
the fun he knew he could give oth- 
ers if he could only be with them. 

He looked out through the crack 
between the boxes, and he could 
see the little white woolly sheep 
standing on his shiny little wheels, 
looking straight before him just 
as if he had never moved from 
where he had been put; he could 
see the big brown fuzzy bear hold- 
ing out his arms as though he 
wanted somebody to buy him; he 
could see the big new monkey 
with his head stuck up in the air 
as if nobody was quite good 
enough for him to look at; and he 
could see all the others on their 
shelves, looking just the way they 
would look to anybody who came 
into the store and didn’t know 
they ever moved or had a good 
time. 

The storekeeper was moving 
around, doing his work, waiting 
on people who came in, selling 
them little toy autos, or games to 
play, or sewing-cards, or air- 
planes, or marbles, and any num- 
ber of little things like that. But 
nobody was looking for bears and 
sheep and elephants and monkeys. 
For that matter, people didn’t 
often buy those until around 
Christmas time, anyway, so it was 
quite exciting when people came 
in at other times of the year to 

look for animals. 


The little brown monkey got so 
tired of looking at nothing that he 
almost dropped asleep, when sud- 
denly he heard something that 
made him wake up in a hurry. A 
little boy came in and asked for a 
pair of roller-skates. Now that 
shouldn’t have been anything to 
get all excited over, but you re- 
member that the big box full of 
roller-skates was right in front 
of the little brown monkey, and 
it was all that hid him from every- 
body else in the store. So when he 
heard somebody ask for roller- 
skates, he knew the storekeeper 
would have to drag out his step- 
ladder and climb up on it and 
reach down the box of skates, and 
that made him feel all wishy- 
washy inside, the way you do 


when you start downstairs on an 
elevator. 

Well, while the storekeeper was 
pulling the ladder over, the little 
brown monkey just shrank back as 
far as he could against the wall, 
and made himself just as little as 
he could. But it was no use. The 
storekeeper got up high enough to 
see the whole shelf, and the min- 
ute he moved the box of roller- 
skates, he saw the little brown 
monkey. 

“Well, well! Look what I found 
up here,” he said. “Land sakes, 
I’d forgotten I had this!’”’ And he 
picked up the little brown monkey 
and said, ‘“‘Catch him for me, son- 
ny,” and tossed him gently down 
right into the little boy’s hands. 

“Oh, isn’t he nice and cuddly ?” 
said the little boy. ““My sister’s 
been dying for a monkey. I’m go- 
ing to tell Mother and maybe she’ll 
come and buy him.” 

“Well, he’s a nice monkey, but 
I’ve got a big one here that she 
might like better,” said the store- 
keeper. “Have her come in and 
look at him.” 

“All right,” said the little boy, 
‘and then he picked out the roller- 
skates that fitted him, paid the 
storekeeper, and walked almost 
out of the store before he remem- 
bered that he still had the little 
brown monkey under his arm. All 
this time the little brown monkey 
cuddled up just as close as he 
could, because it felt so good to 
be hugged up close to a warm lit- 
tle body, and at last he knew that 
was what he had been made for, 
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just to be hugged and loved. But 
of course the little boy hadn’t 
bought him, so as soon as he real- 
ized he still had him, he laughed 
and went back and laid him on the 
counter beside the big new mon- 
key, but before he left him there, 
he gave him one last little squeeze 
and smiled at him. 

The little brown monkey felt 
warm all over, until he happened 
to think that there he was, down 
where all the others could see him, 
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and then he looked up at the big 
new monkey beside him, and got 
all cold inside again. Because the 
big new monkey had turned his 
head away with a mean little 
smile on his face, and it made the 
little brown monkey feel about as 
big as a peanut. 

All the rest of that day the lit- 
tle brown monkey sat on the coun- 
ter, thinking—thinking—thinking 
about the little boy who had come 
in, and hoping—hoping—hoping 


—that he or his sister would come 
in the next day. It was all that 
could make him forget how un- 
happy he was, and when night 
came and the store was all quiet, 
he wiggled back a little bit farther 
out of sight and went to sleep, 
hoping that nobody would pay any 
attention to him. But somebody 
did—but that is another story, so 
we'll leave him asleep on the coun- 
ter until we find out what hap- 
pened to him next. 


Little Fawn 


UNA PIERCE KILPATRICK 


In A HIDDEN GLADE com- 
pletely surrounded by dogwoods, 
black-haws, and yaupon bushes 
lay a tiny fawn. He was curled 
into a tight ball with his nose 
resting on his legs. The sunlight 
danced over his reddish-brown 
body, but it was so near the color 
of the ground that only sharp 
eyes could tell it from last year’s 
leaves. 

Little Fawn was only a few 
days old. He was not yet strong 
enough to follow his mother when 
she went for food and water. The 
doe left her baby in this little 
nook so he would be safe from the 
eyes of his enemies. One of the 
first lessons which a baby deer 
must learn is to lie for hours 
without moving. It is this which 
often saves his life. 


On this early summer day his 
mother had gone away soon after 
daybreak. Little Fawn kept very 
still. But he watched everything 
which came near, and he listened 
to every sound in the trees over- 
head and in the bushes near the 
ground. Two jays quarreled in an 
elm tree. A tom-tit chirped as it 
searched for bugs. A tiny squeak 
shows Little Fawn where a mouse 
— grass seeds by a fallen 
og. 

The golden sunlight warmed 
the air and dried the drops of 
dew which sparkled on the leaves. 
It drew more and more wood folk 
out to enjoy it and to hunt for 
their food. 

Little Fawn saw many things. 
A shadow swooped over the glade. 
Every sound stopped instantly. 
Not a bird or an animal moved. 
Little Fawn’s eyes followed the 
big hawk as it rose into the air. 

It was several minutes before 
the chirping and chattering began 


again. One by one the little wood 
folk went on their ways. Only the 
tiny mouse stayed. 

Suddenly a brown form flashed 
through the air. The mouse scur- 
ried down a hole with one last 
frightened squeak. The fox had 
leaped a second too soon because 
he was so hungry. He sat and 
looked at the hole into which his 
quarry had disappeared with so 
much disappointment in his gaze 
that Little Fawn shivered with 
fear that the mouse should pop its 
head out of the hole. 

Even this slight move on the 
part of Little Fawn caught the 
quick eye of the fox. Instantly he 
was on his feet and creeping to- 
ward the spot where the baby 
deer lay frozen to the ground in 
fear. Another ten feet and he 
would be ready to spring. Still 
Little Fawn lay motionless. Clos- 
er and closer crept the fox. 

Just as he crouched for the 
final spring, a brown form dashed 
from the bushes and was on him 
with four infuriated hoofs. The 
mother doe had arrived on the 
scene just in time to save her 
baby. Little Fawn watched with 
unblinking eyes while the fox 
slunk away. He had learned well 
the lesson of lying still. Even in 
the face of danger, he had not 
moved from the spot where his 
mother had left him. 

Now she came to his side and 
gently nuzzled him over to see if 
any harm had come to him while 
she had been gone. He got to his 
slender legs and followed her 
deeper into the woods. There she 
found another hiding place under 
some yaupon bushes behind a fall- 
en log. Not until then did she stop 
and give him his lunch. 

Thus life went on for the baby 
deer. Soon he was strong enough 


to follow his mother as she hunted 
in the woods which fringed a lake 
seldom visited by hunters. Before 
the summer was over he was 
quite able to keep up with her 
wherever she went. 

But for an unusually severe 
winter all would have gone well 
with the little deer family. How- 
ever, this winter sent its icy 
blasts whistling from the north 
laden with the heaviest snows 
which had ever been seen along 
the shore of the lake. Snow cov- 
ered the hillsides and filled the 
deep gulches where brooks had 
sung all during the long summer. 

Little Fawn could not run in 
the snow. In fact, he could not 
walk even. He sank up to his neck 
and stayed there. His wide brown 
eyes watched the white flakes 
float down between him and the 
black treetops. Feebly he pawed 
at the snow all around him. Softly 
he called to a mother who did not 
come. 


Barney Sims, a farmer, had 
followed the trail of a strayed 
horse that day. He found himself 
miles from home with the snow 
getting deeper every hour. He 
tried a short cut home which led 
along the margin of the lake. A 
snort of the horse showed him the 
brown head of the fawn barely 
sticking above the drifted snow. 
The half-frozen animal made no 
effort to get away as Sims lifted it 
and laid it across the horse in front 
of him! 

Later before the cracking fire 
in their snug home, the Sims chil- 
dren thawed the baby out. It was 
many days before the snow melt- 
ed away enough so the fawn 
would be safe if turned loose in 
his old home. Ted and Lou Sims 
hated to give up their pet, but 
their father was firm. The fawn 
belonged in the woods and back to 
the woods he must go as soon as 
the snow was partly gone. 


It was a sad procession which 
led Little Fawn across the hills to 
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his home by the lake. There he 
was loosed and the children 
turned to go home. Ted pretended 
he had a cold, but Lou did not try 
te cover up her tears. When the 
children reached the top of the 
first hill, they looked back to see 
if they could catch a last glimpse 
of the fawn which they had 
grown to love so much. 

“Lou!” cried Ted. 

“Ted!” gasped Lou. 

There, right behind them, stood 


Little Fawn. He was determined 
net to be left again on the cold 
shores of the lake. And he was 
not. 

Today visitors at the Sims 
home are taken into the pasture 
where a young deer grazes con- 
tentedly with the cows and sheep. 
At a call he comes and nuzzles in 
their hands for a bit of salt. Little 
Fawn is no longer a wild deer. He 
is the most privileged member of 
the Sims family. 


Something to Do 
Match the words in the first column with those in the second. 


A dogwood. is a 
A fawn is a 

A gulch is a 

A yaupon is a 
A tom-tit is a 
A doe is a 


Privileged means 
Margin means 
Fringed is 
Stranded is 


— 


. deep ditch, 

. flowering tree. 
. small bird. 

. small shrub. 
to border. 


. to be left so one cannot get 
away. 


. female deer. 

. to border. 

. baby deer. 

. to be given favors. 
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A STUDY IN RHYTHMIC 
SOUND 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


(To be recited rhythmically, 
with appropriate train sounds, 
slowly at first, then gathering 
speed, and slowing down again.) 


The Train 

Ding !—Ding!—Ding !—Ding! 
Choo! — Choo! — Choo! Choo! 
Choo! 

The great black engine, 

Slowly gliding, 

Grunts and puffs 

Along the siding— 


Gathers speed— 
The cars all follow 
With a rattle 
Deep and hollow— 


Toward the country, 
Hurry—Hurry !— 
Till the fences 

Seem all blurry— 


Past the fields 
And over bridges, 
Winding close 

To hilly ridges, 


As the wheels 
Repeat their drone 


In a sleepy 
Monotone: 


Hum—mm— 
Hum—mm— 
Till at last 

The houses come; 


The cars go slower— 
Slacken down, 

As they meet 

The edge of town; 


The whistle blows: 
0-00—o00-00! 

The signals let 

The train go through— 


Sliding—gliding 
Jerk and flop, 
The train—comes—shuddering 
To—a—stop. 
Ding !—Ding! 
Choo!—Choo! 


Ding!—Ding! 
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LIBRARY 


ALL THE OLD FAVORITE 
STORIES OF CHILDHOOD 


For only 


Here are the classics of child- 
hood, the stories that have en- 
chanted boys and girls for genera- 
tions, in ONE big fat beautiful 
book for 4 to 8 year olds, and one 
for 8 to 12 year olds, at the amaz- 
ing price of only $1.00 each. If 
purchased in separate form the 
story content of these books would 
cost at least $10.00. 

The 4 to 8 year book contains 
over 30 stories like Black Sambo, 
Uncle Wiggily, Ginger Bread Boy, 
all with lovely illustrations. The 
book for older children contains 
more than 10 stories Kke Uncle 
Remus, Peter Pan, Racketty Pack- 
etty House, and others. 

Your local bookdealer has Amer- 
ican Childhood's Best Books, or or- 
der direct. If not entirely satisfied 
return the books within 10 days and 
purchase price will be refunded. 
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THE AMERICAN JL CRAYON COMPANY 
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Question: I am on a committee to help in revising 
our course of study in language. Could you sug- 
gest some good books on the subject? 


ANSWER: Although some of the following may 
have been out a few years, I still think they are 
excellent and practical. English Composition as a 
Social Problem, Leonard, Houghton Mifflin; Chil- 
dren’s Reading, Forman and Lima, Appleton; Cre- 
ative Youth, Hughes Mearns, Doubleday; Lan- 
guage and Literature in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Troxell; Our Living Language, Driggs, 
Universal Publishing Company; Methods in Ele- 
mentary English, Young and Memmott, Appleton; 
The Teaching of English, Chubb, Macmillan; Poe- 
try and the New Curriculum, Hooper, Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Question: Can you suggest some excellent courses 
of study in language? 


ANSWER: Any of the following cities put out 
superior courses in language: Trenton, N. J.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Detroit, Mich. 


Question: Can you name some workable language 
series, particularly those having work books? 


ANSWER: Adventures in English, Allyn & Bacon; 
We Talk and Write, Scott Foresman; English Ac- 
tivities, American Book; Our Language, Ginn; 
Language for Meaning, Houghton Mifflin; Modern 
English, Macmillan; Our English, Scribners; Open 
Door Language Series, Houghton Mifflin. 


Question: There is an old book I should like very 
much to get hold of. It is called “The Little Book 


Shelf.” Can you give me the author and pub- 
lisher? 


ANSWER: I think you must mean The Little Book 
Shelf, by Williams, published by Rand McNally. 


Question: Do you think a teacher should always 
keep her word with the children? 


ANSWERS: I most assuredly do. It’s the wise teach- 
er or parent who keeps her word with the children 
and who keeps it to the last letter. That parent or 
teacher is establishing a relationship of confidence 
between parent and child that may last a lifetime. 
If the child feels that he is put off by vague prom- 
ises that never seem to materialize, there may arise 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


a barrier of mistrust between teacher and child 
which may mar what otherwise might be a beauti- 
ful relationship. The promising teacher has another 
side of the child to consider—the tendency on his 
part to be like the adult. If a child is brought up 
daily on the diet of idle, thoughtless promises, he 
may be influenced to follow the same line of pro- 
cedure. The very trait of keeping one’s word may 
be established in our boys and girls through the 
daily promise we make and keep with them. 


Question: Can you please tell me where I can find 
any information that will give me help on the 
use of the eye-movement camera called the “Oph- 
thalm-O-Graph.” 


ANSWER: Yes. I should recommend Chap. 2 from, 
“How to Increase Reading Ability,” by Albert J. 
Harris, published by Longmans Green & Co., New 
York. 


Question: Could you please help me locate pub- 
lishers for the following reading tests: The Dur- 
rell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests; The Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests; The Detroit Word Recognition Test; The 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 


ANSWER: Every single one of the tests you men- 
tion are published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Question: What is meant by “free reading” for 
children? 


ANSWER: By “free reading’”’ we mean silent read- 
ing periods in which each pupil is reading some- 
thing that he has selected for himself. Free reading 
periods have been widely employed from the first 
grade up to the last year of high school. In some 
programs, entire reliance is placed on free reading ; 
in most it is combined with other reading activities. 
In Grade I, the children are allowed to choose from 
a large variety of pre-primers, picture books, etc. 
The teacher spends a few minutes with each child, 
reading to him, discussing the pictures with him or 
letting him try to read to her. Many of their choices, 
too, are brought from home. Throughout the pri- 
mary grades, the pupils are allowed continued free- 
dom of choice. As the habit of free reading proceeds 
throughout the middle grades, we find book clubs, 
all kinds of magazine and newspaper reading, lit- 
erary forums and discussions of all kinds. 
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Farm Poster 
(See page 42) 


Boys and girls who live on 
farms get plenty of fresh air and 
exercise each day helping feed and 
care for the farm animals. 

The little girl in the poster is 
coaxing her pet calf to drink milk 
from the nearby pail. 

Color the little girl’s hair 
brown; her hair bows and socks 
dark red; the sweater light red 
with red and green plaid skirt. 
The little calf has black spots. The 
barn is grey, also the milk pail; 
fence white and grass green. 


Stories for Motivation 


SMALL children, I’ve discov- 
ered, will do the most unpleasant 
task quite cheerfully if their 
doing it is accompanied by an 
imaginary story made up by the 
teacher about children of their 
own age. 

Picking up scraps of paper off 
the floor is fun if meanwhile I 
relate Joe’s and Betty’s imag- 
inary adventures in finding sea- 
sheHs washed up into a hidden 
cave. Straightening desks is often 
accompanied by my elaborate ac- 
count of Snow White’s house- 
keeping troubles in the house of 
the seven dwarfs. 

And woe betide the child care- 
less enough to make unnecessary 
noise! The others don’t want to 
miss a word of the story. 

—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Our Activity Clock 


A LARGE clock on a_back- 
ground twenty-four by twenty- 
four inches can be made with 
calendar numbers. Black card- 
board hands put on with a long 
paper fastener are easily moved. 
Small pictures of activities at 
school and at home can be col- 
lected by the group. For example, 
below the hour of twelve on the 
clock is pasted a picture of a 
child eating lunch, between the 
hours of twelve and one a picture 
of children going to school, and 
between one and one-thirty a pic- 
ture of children listening to a 
story. Other pictures can _ be 
chosen for the group’s special 
type of daily program. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Health Poster 
(See page 43) 


Playing out-of-doors in the 
fresh air each day makes boys and 
girls grow strong and healthy. Do 
you get plenty of fresh air and ex- 
ercise each day? 


Name some things you can do or 
games that you can play out-of- 
doors. 


Color the lower half of poster 
brown, circle red-orange; area 
around circle yellow. 


This clock tends to make indi- 
viduals number conscious and 
aids in number recognition. If 
the idea is used for children in 
higher grades, such as First or 
Second Grades, it is a valuable 
device to aid in telling time. 


—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


Dolls Model War-time Safety 


SIMPLE principles of war- 
time safety and first-aid were 
taught the primary school pupils 
of Mrs. W— by demonstrating 
them with a large, jointed doll. 
Having brought their own dolls 
to school, the pupils showed that 
they understood what was ex- 
pected of them by putting the 
dolls through the routines. Use 
of models so simplified the les- 
sons that there was no confusion 
when Mrs. W— put the pupils 
themselves through the routines. 


—J. C. BAKER 


Uncalled-for Magazines 


Copies of magazines often 
remain uncalled-for at the post- 
office because the subscriber has 
moved away without providing 
for its forwarding. Since the pub- 
lishing house frequently does not 
pay the return postage, these 
magazines must, after a reason- 
able period of time, be disposed 
of by the postmaster or the post- 
office janitor. In many cases, they 
are glad, if asked, to donate such 
of these uncalled-for magazines 
as are suitable to the schoolroom. 


—J. C. BAKER 


EVERY STORY 
SHOULD HAVE 
HAPPY ENDING 


Fight Infantile Paralysis! Send 
your dollars and dimes to the 
President at the White House. 


Handmade Valentines 


ONE of our local paper hangers 
hands over his wallpaper books 
and samples to us instead of 
throwing them away as once was 
his custom. When the children 
make valentines for their families 
and friends, they find these books 
most helpful. Borders, designs, 
color schemes all add to the ex- 
citement of creating a valentine of 
beauty. Each child is allowed to 
choose his “page” or “pages’’. 
This practice develops initiative 
and artistic ability in each pupil 
for no two valentines could pos- 
sibly be identical. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Suggestions from the Children 


|¥ teachers would only listen to 
children’s suggestions more than 
they are apt to do, they might find 
many of them helpful and usable. 
For example one child brought out 
this point. He said, “When we 
come out of church we just walk 
out without forming a line. Why 
couldn’t we do the same here at 
school ?” 

Given the responsibility and 
placing it on them entirely, we 
found they could and did. They en- 
joy the informality and appreciate 
the privilege. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 
(Continued on page 64) 
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your copy of AMERICAN 


CurpHoon should be late in 
reaching you, it is due to fac- 


tors beyond our control. 


We ask you to kindly bear 
with us during our present 
difficulties with materials 


and production. 


Epiror 
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TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 

Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 

grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 

Children’s demonstration schoo! and observation center 

Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 

North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 

also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 

for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 412-8 Evanston, t!!. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S | 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
‘A complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tested Schoolroom 


Helps 


(Continued from page 63) 


Lincoln and Washington 


WE divided our class into two 
parts. The duty of one half was to 
produce a program dealing only 
with the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
The second group were to find out 
all they could about George Wash- 
ington and give asimilar program. 
This system gave all of the chil- 
dren an opportunity to do research 
work individually as well as to 
learn from others important facts 
concerning two great men. When 
children have worked to make a 
program successful, they are sure 
to listen respectfully to others who 
have worked as hard. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Shamrocks Are An Incentive 


Shamrocks cut from green con- 
struction paper help children 
to get 100 in arithmetic 


THE children in the third 
grade were lagging in arithmetic 
so to stimulate them a little I cut 
several shamrocks from green 
construction paper and told them 
that if they got a perfect paper, I 
would paste one of the shamrocks 
on and they could take their paper 
home. You have no idea what an 
incentive that was to those chil- 
dren. Several got 100 the first day 
and I did that all during March. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Reading Signs 


THE reading of signs is inter- 
esting informal reading to an ob- 
servant child. Interest the chil- 
dren in signs. Call their attention 
to them. Can you tell me of any 
signs you have seen? Where were 
they? What did they say? 

Print signs and sign-words on 
cardboard and use them for flash 
cards or play a little game with 
them, having the children stand in 
a row and read the signs in turn, 
the correctly read sign-card being 
given to the reader. Who beat the 
game? Who has the most cards? 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


How many? The sign cards may 
be placed around the room or they 
may be listed on the board or ona 
chart. 

Use the signs that are seen 
most often such as: 
Danger Push Pull In Out 
Stop Go Post Office For Rent 
House for Sale Stop Look Listen 
Boy Wanted For Sale School 
Go Slow Curve Workmen Ahead 
Slow Post No Bills .Safety First 
Gas Oil FreeAir Fire Escape 
Entrance Exit No Dogs Allowed 
Rooms Office Hours 2 to 5 
Quarantine Help Wanted. 

—MAUDE M. GRANT 


Ox Yoke Starts Historical 
Collection 


| KNOW somebody who has 
one justlike that!” exclaimed Jack, 
a second-grade pupil as he looked 
at the ox yoke pictured in his text- 
book. “It’s out in her old barn.” “I 
wonder if we might borrow it?” 
Miss B— asked. When the pupils 
inquired, Mrs. W— said she would 
be only too glad to give it to them 
if they would give it a good, per- 
manent home. To this nucleus were 
added gifts of pictorial dishes, in- 
cluding a bone receptacle and 
mustache cups. Since the museum 
was outgrowing the classroom, 
the principal had a storeroom in 
the basement cleared out to dis- 
play them. Waste paper was col- 
lected and sold by the children to 
buy cases and needed equipment. 
Old letters, books, autograph al- 
bums, putty jugs, and other things 
were gladly donated when people 
knew their heirlooms would be 
treasured. Cards giving credit 
to the donors and lenders were at- 
tached to each article. 

—J. C. BAKER 


He that has found a way to keep a 
child’s spirit easy, active and free, and 
yet at the same time to restrain him 
from many things he has a mind to, 


and to draw him to things that are 

uneasy to him, has, in my opinion, got 

the true secret of education. 
—LOCKE 


in the Better 
Positions 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
ROCKY MT.TE 


U S 


Est. 
1906 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency 


ACHERS AGENCY, 


Write For Enrollment Material 


in the West 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,.MASSACHUSETTS 
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MT. VERNON AND CHARACTERS FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON CUT-OUTS 


COLORFUL CUT-OUTS AND POSTERS FOR WINTER SEAT- 
WORK AND CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS— 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 


8361—Eight sheets of outline designs with full directions for coloring, 
constructing and mounting, printed on heavy board surfaces which 
take crayon or water color perfectly. 


The house, when constructed, is rugged and sturdy. 


Other subjects—George and Martha Washington, their servants, 
atteniants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men and children, 
trees, flowers, and other details of environments. 


Price, postpaid, $0.69 


—VIVIFY LIFE IN THE LAND OF THE DOG SLED 
AND IGLOO WITH 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


here in Simple and effective black outline are realistic designs show- 
ing the Eskimo folks, their dwellings, transportation, boats, seals 
polar bear, and background environment—All are printed on Bristol 
board sturdy enough to stand alone with easel back. 

Use this 3-way Seat Work (Coloring, Cutting, Construction) in 
your January program, for story illustration or a sand table project. 


Eight large plates of design with full directions for cutting, 
coloring and construction. 


Price, postpaid, $0.60 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10) 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO (5) 811 So. Wabash Ave. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


His Boyhood Home 


8309—This set of cut-outs gives a true picture of Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood home. Unique, interesting and educationally correct 
for the study of the life of Lincoln. 

These cut-outs lend themselves to use in sandtable work and other 


activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of the people of his 
time. 


Price, postpaid, $0.60 


MIDWINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


8496—This portfolio of posters is a step forward in the evolution of 
easy, decorative poster making. It contains four beautiful cut-out 
posters for the patriotic holidays, two posters each—Lincoln and 
Washington—12 in. high by 3 ft. long. 


The backgrounds are printed with outlines showing exact positions 
of each detail part. Detail sections are printed on colored papers. 

Send in your order NOW for these splendid holiday posters and make 
your February art project work effective, impressive and beautiful. 
You will be delighted with them. 


Price, postpaid, $0.60 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8364—Gives an authentic and accurate picture of the life and customs 
of the Chinese people, portraying the activities of their daily life. In 
the set are Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, rickshaws, animals, 
water carriers, marketmen, Chinese men, women and children and 
other figures associated with these people. Complete with instructions 
for constructing and coloring. 


Price, postpaid, $0.60 
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